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Battle, etc. 


BATTLE. 
BEFORE ACTION. 


I sit beside the brazier’s glow, 
And, drowsing in the heat, 

I dream of daffodils that blow, 
And lambs that frisk and bleat— 


Black lambs that frolic in the snow 
Among the daffodils, 

In a far orchard that I know 
Beneath the Malvern hills. 


Next year the daffodils will blow, 
And lambs will frisk and bleat: 
But I'll not feel the brazier’s glow, 

Nor any cold or heat. 


THE QUESTION. 
I wonder if the old cow died or not. 
Gey bad she was the night I left, 
and sick. 
Dick reckoned she would mend. He 
knows a lot— 
At least he fancies so himself, does 
Dick. 


Dick knows a lot. But maybe I did 
wrong 
To leave the cow to him, and come 
away. ; 
Over and over like a silly song 
These words keep bumming in my 


head all day. 


And all I think of, as I face the foe 
And take my lucky chance of being 
shot, 
Is this—that if I’m hit, I’ll never know 
Till Doomsday if the old cow died or 
not. 
DEAF. 
This day last year I heard the curlew 
calling 
By Hallypike, 
And the clear tinkle of hill-waters 
falling 
Down slack and syke. 


But now I cannot hear the shrapnel’s 
screaming, 
The screech of shells: 
And if again I see the blue lough 
gleaming 
Among the fells, 


Unheard of me will be the curlew’s 
calling 
By Hallypike, 
And the clear tinkle of hill-waters 
falling 
Down slack and syke. 


THE DANCERS. 
All day beneath the hurtling shells 
Before my burning eyes 
Hover the dainty demoiselles— 
The peacock dragon-flies. 


Unceasingly they dart and glance 
Above the stagnant stream— 

And I am fighting here in France 
As in a senseless dream— 


A dream of shattering black shells 
That hurtle overhead, 

And dainty dancing demoiselles 
Above the dreamless dead. 


VICTORY. 
I watched it oozing quietly 
Out of the gaping gash. 
The lads thrust on to victory 
With lunge and curse and crash. 


Half-dazed, that uproar seemed to me 
Like some old battle-sound 

Heard long ago, as quietly 
His blood soaked in the ground. 


The lads thrust on to victory 
With lunge and crash and shout. 
I lay and watched, as quietly 
His life was running out. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
The Nation. 


LAUREL AND CYPRESS. 
I watched him swinging down the 
street, 
The fairest lad in all the line, 
His kilt and khaki, braw and neat, 
My first-born—mine! 


He sleeps beneath the blood-red sod— 
A letter from the King to say: 
“Fallen in Honor’s Cause.” 
Thank God! 
But ay! But ay! 
J. Napier Milne. 
The Bookman. 








Those of us in the United States 
who attempt to keep in touch with 
English opinion as voiced by its more 
influential weeklies and reviews, are 
being strongly yet reluctantly con- 
vinced that the rationale of American 
neutrality is not understood, and that 
there is a growing disappointment, if 
not resentment, at the attitude of 
President Wilson. The Spectator’s 
much discussed editorial on “A Great 
Danger” at once comes to mind, and in 
its issue of March 27th, according to 
the excerpt cabled to the United 
States, this journal thinks that there 
is a “general dissatisfaction in Amer- 
ica with President Wilson’s action,” 
and that a “fatal mistake” will cause 
him to go “down to history as a man 
on whom fate has been especially 
hard.” One remembers also the dis- 
cussion of “Selfish and Silent Neu- 
trality,” there appearing in the same 
number (February 6th), a review of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s America and the 
World War, a book in which the ex- 
President says that the United States 
should have declared for the Allies, 
at least in protest against the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality, if not more 
forcibly. Parenthetically, I may re- 
mark, the Spectator’s comment was 
more laudatory than any made in the 
United States, for here it has been 
generally recognized that the book is 
colored by a marked political animus 
that takes away the authority and 
claim to consideration it might other- 
wise have. 

But, while the Spectator has per- 
haps been the most assiduous exponent 
of English disappointment, there are 
other instances no less important. In 
the March number of THE ConTEMPO- 
RABY ReEviEw, for example, I find the 
Rev. Dugald Macfadyen — presumably 
after a trip through the United States 
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— beginning his article with these bold 
words: “It seldom happens that the 
sentiment of a country is so little 
represented by its Government as has 
happened in the case of America and 
the European War.” Further on in 
the article he declares that “the Ger- 
man Americans have used all the ley- 
erage they could command. They have 
not said much in open advocacy of the 
German cause. Popular feeling has 
been too decidedly against that. But 
they have enlisted American interests 
in their cause, and pressed neutrality 
to the point of hostility to England.” 
(Italics mine.) Adequate specifica- 
tions, however, are not given. 

To emphasize the great importance 
in the present crisis of a generous, 
sympathetic, and unclouded friendship 
between Englishmen and Americans 
would be trite and tedious. Nor is it 
necessary to hope that the roots of 
English bitterness are to be found in 
au honest misapprehension of -Presi- 
dent Wilson’s motives, for American 
opinion, in spite of the German propa- 
ganda, which has been open as well 
as insidious, has undergone no modi- 
fication from its initial whole-hearted 
and well-nigh universal advocacy of 
the Allies’ cause. These considerations, 
however, lead me to believe that even 
at this date it may not be amiss to 
attempt for English readers a state- 
ment of the American point of view— 
of the justification for the particular 
kind of neutrality that we have main- 
tained, in the hope that what I say, 
if it does not dull the disappointment, 
may at least obliterate the resent- 
ment, of English opinion. What I 
write will be special pleading, but it 
will, I think, voice the convictions of 
an overwhelming public sentiment in 
support of President Wilson’s attitude. 

The crucial point of the whole diffi- 
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culty is, of course, our failure to pro- 
test against those infractions by Ger- 
many of the principles of international 
law and ordinary humanity which are 
as undeniable as they are reprehensi- 
ble. “True neutrality,” says Sir John 
Macdonnell in the January CONTEMPO- 
RARY REVIEW, “has not meant silent 
neutrality; silent in the presence of 
offences against laws and usages, part 
of the common stock of civilization. 
Nor has it meant silenced neutrality ; 
neutral powers, dumb spectators, be- 
cause afraid to speak of momentous 
controversies, the ultimate decision of 
which may affect the lot of every na- 
tion. It would be a misfortune if this 
were not so.” And again, after show- 
ing that in the past protests have not 
been considered incompatible with true 
neutrality, and that the United States 
has not always been silent, he adds: 
“In his dignified reply to the Kaiser, 
President Wilson said that history 
would pass judgment upon the true 
authors of the war. It may not be 
wholly silent as to bystanders.” This 
is. perhaps, the nearest approach in the 
article to overt criticism of President 
Wilson’s attitude, but the implication 
is clear, and coming from a writer 
whose authority is recognized in the 
United States as well as in’ England, 
it deserves the most careful thought. 
And especially is this the case when 
the resentment at America’s attitude 
was apparently so acute that Viscount 
Bryce was moved to write a sympa- 
thetic explanation for the London 
Daily Chronicle, but he dismissed the 
question of silent neutrality with the 
simple remark: “Whether or no it 
would have been better to deliver a 
protest, the mischief had been largely 
done before any could have been de- 
livered, and no neutral power, in 
either the Old World or the New, has 
in fact protested.” Such a statement, 
whose inadequacy, I trust, is not due 
to the fact that Visceunt Bryce was 
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unable to discover reasons for the 
American attitude, is hardly an effec- 
tive explanation. 

It may be conceded at once that Sir 
John Macdonnell clearly proves that 
true neutrality is not necessarily si- 
lent. In addition to the authorities 
which he cites, there is the more un- 
equivocal language of Rivier: “Un 
souverain neutre peut, sans doute, en 
certaines circonstances données, sans 
manquer & son devoir, se permettre 
envers l’un ou |’ autre des belligérants 
ov envers tous les deux, des exhorta- 
tions et des observations, et méme |’ex- 
pression amicalement respectueuse de 
sa désapprobation, soit au sujet du 
fait mé@éme de la guerre, soit 4 raison 
de la maniére dont elle est conduite.” 
President Wilson, however, did not ac- 
cept this broad statement, and in the 
appeal which he issued to the Ameri- 
can people on August 18th, he said: 
“We must be impartial in thought as 
well as in action, must put a curb 
upon our sentiments as well as upon 
every transaction that might be con- 
strued as a preference of one party to 
the struggle before another.” Accord- 
ingly, when the protests of the Kaiser 
and Belgian delegation were received, 
they were replied to in the same 
terms: “It would be unwise, it would 
be premature, for a single government, 
however fortunately separated from 
the present struggle, it would even be 
inconsistent with the neutral position 
of any nation which like this has no 
part in the contest, to form or express 
a final judgment.” Is such a _ policy 
legally and morally wrong? 

As I have conceded that a protest 
would not have been unneutral — and 
to this extent President Wilson was 
mistaken —so it will readily be ad- 
mitted, I think, that there was no 
legal obligation on the United States 
to protest. To say that the Hague 


m Rivier, ‘“Principes du Droit des Gens, II.,”’ p. 














Conventions were not binding since 
they had not been ratified by all the 
belligerents is an excuse of the flimsi- 
est character, and should not for a 
moment be entertained. But it by no 
means follows, as Mr. Roosevelt 
argues, that the Wilson Administra- 
tion “shirked” its duty in not taking 
“whatever action may be considered 
necessary to vindicate the principles 
of international law set forth in these 
Conventions.” For, it should be re- 
membered, the traditional and gener- 
ally consistent policy of the United 
States has been under no circum- 
stances to interfere with the affairs of 
Europe. A restraining injunction to 
this effect was embodied in Washing- 
ton’s famous Farewell Address; it 
formed the negative part of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and it found expression, 
when, in signing the Hague Conven- 
tions, the American delegates made 
the reservation that no _ provision 
should “be so construed as to require 
the United States of America to de- 
part from its traditional policy of not 
intruding upon, interfering with, or 
entangling itself in the political ques- 
tions or policy or internal administra- 
tion of any foreign State.” There 
could, then, be no legal obligation to 
protest. 

But the question as to our moral 
duty is not so clear. Few in the 
United States, and hardly more in 
england, for reasons that are obvious, 
think that we should have attempted 
to enforce the sanctity of treaties by 
going to war with Germany. It is 
strongly urged, nevertheless, that we 
should have protested against the vio- 
lation of Belgian neutrality. Sed cui 
bono? The answers are indefinite, but 
it is at least certain that the United 
States would thereby have gone on 
record as opposed to infraction of in- 
ternational law and disregard of hu- 
mane considerations; we would have 
affirmed our devotion to the Hague 
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Conventions. A _ protest, if made, 
would doubtless have been received 
with much satisfaction by England; 
in a measure, it would have approved 
England’s going to war. But by Ger- 
many would a _ protest have been 
looked upon as anything more than a 
“scrap of paper,” resentfully, if not 
insultingly, received, and thereafter 
disregarded? And if, furthermore, we 
had denounced the bombardment of 
unfortified places, the murder of non- 
combatants, the destruction of cathe- 
drals, and other glaring violations of 
the Hague Conventions, would this 
have caused any change in Germany’s 
method of campaign? In fact, it is 
difficult to see how the effect of a pro- 
test could have been more than a gov- 
ernmental approval of England’s go- 
ing to war, and a statement of the 
moral position of the United States. 
There was no protest. If made, it 
would have been inconsistent with 
that impartiality of thought so 
ardently desired by President Wilson; 
that it would not have been unneutral 
has been admitted. It follows then 
that the extreme position taken by 
the Washington Administration, in 
some measure at least due to a mis- 
conception of the legal duties imposed 
by the maintenance of neutrality, must 
find some other justification. One po- 
tent, and to some a convincing argu- 
ment is that which relieved the United 
States of any legal obligation to pro- 
test—the consistent aloofness we have 
maintained from European affairs. 
But the point is doubtful, and I need 
not press it, for the silent neutrality 
can be attributed to finer motives, 
which are discernible in the reply to 
the Belgian delegation and the Kaiser. 
“Presently,” said Dr. Wilson, “I pray 
God very soon, this war will be over. 
The day of accounting will then come 
when I take it for granted the nations 
of Europe will assemble to determine a 
settlement. Where wrongs have been 
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committed, their consequences and the 
relative responsibility involved will be 
assessed.” Looking to the history of 
the United States as mediator, or, if 
not that, as a force to cause a com- 
promise on terms of settlement and 
measure of damages, President Wilson 
believes that American statesmen may 
be able on this “day of accounting” to 
play a not unimportant part. Any pro- 
test, any interference during the 
progress of the war would inspire a 
distrust of our impartiality, our dis- 
interestedness, and impede our poten- 
tial efforts to aid in the restoration 
of peace. The hope may be in vain, 
but it is honest, and is the considera- 
tion which has dictated a policy of si- 
lence. We hold our tongues now that 
we may one day speak with greater 
effectiveness. Can there be a nobler 
motive? 

There have been, from time to time, 
reports in the press of attempts by the 
Washington Government to bring 
about a settlement. Mediation was 


offered in the first days of the crisis; 
the nations: at war have been sounded 
at least once since, and as I write 
the newspapers print reports of the 
failure of Colonel House, who went to 


Europe as the President’s personal 
emissary, for an unannounced purpose, 
but, it is generally thought, to report 
on the prospects of peace. If the 
newspapers are to be believed, he met 
with scant encouragement. The great 
danger exists, of course, that a single 
false step, one premature move, will 
jeopardize whatever chances we may 
otherwise have of doing service in the 
cause of peace, and in any event the 
part which the United States will play 
is very doubtful. It is entirely within 
the range of possibility that the re- 
drawing of Europe’s map may be done 
with no outside aid whatever; never- 
theless Dr. Wilson’s hope is different. 
Only recently hitherto unpublished 
cablegrams have shown the important 
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part that President Roosevelt had in 
bringing about the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth; Dr. Wilson wishes to keep 
free to play a similarly useful rdéle, 
and this is the consideration compell- 
ing the maintenance of a neutrality 
that is more than legal, that is impar- 
tial and free from the bias that 
would have been charged, had protests 
been made against Germany’s viola- 
tions of international law in which we 
were not directly concerned. This 
hope, as I have said, may be illusory; 
yet it is honestly held. It results not 
from a fear of offending Germany, or 
from coolness to England, but from 
the possibility of doing a great serv- 
ice for all mankind, and it has been 
the factor dictating President Wilson’s 
silent neutrality. Has it been selfish? 

The answer is ready: “You have 
protested against commercial damage 
while moral damage has been disre- 
garded.” As the Spectator bitterly 
says: “America seems to reckon it up 
in cold dollars and cents rather than 
in terms of flesh and blood and of hu- 
man suffering.” True, but is it a 
valid indictment? The excessive ab- 
normality of armed conflict has been 
evident in the United States on a 
scale hitherto unprecedented. Our own 
industrial problems have been acute; 
there has been widespread unemploy- 
ment, business stagnation, and even 
actual suffering. Yet in spite of this 
we have done our best in pouring 
money, clothes and food into stricken 
Belgium. It is to our own vital inter- 
est that commercial relations be in- 
terfered with as slightly as possible; 
hence the endeavor, made, I think, 
with perhaps a slight favoring of Eng- 
land, to have her and Germany modify 
some of the rules which they have laid 
down for trading by sea; protests 
against these regulations, it should be 
remembered, may be made without 
showing bias, without inspiring resent- 
ment. A blockade by submarines, a 














new form of blockade on the surface, 
an enlarged list of contraband, all af- 
fect us vitally. There is here no pos- 
sibility that all the facts may not be 
known; our right and duty to pro 
test are clear, and we can do so with- 
out detracting from that potential 
influence which we hope to exercise. 
Selfishness? Rather I would call it 
self-preservation. 

As for the overt acts which in Eng- 
land are considered as having a tend- 
ency to favor Germany, the Dacia 
incident, once made much of, may be 
dismissed as trivial. And can we, in 
any event, be justly blamed for at- 
tempting to ship food into Germany, 
when our object is simply self-interest? 
On the other hand, the proposed pur- 
chase of German-owned vessels in- 
terned in the ports of the United 
States, and their operation under the 
American flag, did raise a question, 
which, however, cannot again become 
acute until Congress  reconvenes, 
probably in December, and from pres- 
ent indications the matter has been 
finally dropped. Yet the resentment 
over the Ship Purchase Bill should not 
be at the Government or the people, 
for the undeniable hostility of the 
electorate led Congress to kill the 
measure which was so vigorously sup- 
ported by the President. But in the 
United States there have been few 
with the temerity to say that Dr. Wil- 
son was animated by a desire to help 
the German cause; his purpose was 
to seize an advantageous opportunity 
to build up an American merchant 
marine, and it was entirely immaterial 
that the ships it was proposed to 
purchase were owned by Germans. 
The point of international law in- 
volved was arguable, but the legality 
of the purchase was insisted upon, and 
conceding good faith in this respect, 
if a pro-German sympathy is charged, 
by a parity of reason the shipment of 
arms to WDngland exclusively must be 
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deemed to result from a studied pur- 
pose to favor the cause of the Allies. 
At all events should not the fact that 
the advocates of a general embargo on 
all munitions of war met with scant 
consideration at the hands of Con- 
gress a few months ago, persuade 
English opinion to adopt a more tol- 
erant attitude? “Dollars and cents” 
may have been the deterrent, but 
should that dim appreciation and 
thankfulness? 

Finally, one cannot but regret the 
recurrence of statements like those 
quoted above from the Spectator, and 
like the following, which is taken 
from the Rev. Dugald Macfadyen’s 
article: “Dr. Wilson is largely de- 
pendent on Mr. Bryan for his know)l- 
edge of what people are thinking, and 
Mr. Bryan has been for various rea- 
sons peculiarly open to German- 
American influences.” To one at al! 
conversant with American politics, it 
seems absurd to think that Mr. Bryan 
could mould President Wilson’s opin- 
icn on the present crisis. Mr. Bryan 
is the nominal head of the Foreign 
Office; the actual work is done by 
Counsellor Lansing, and no policy is 
determined upon without the Presi- 
dent’s sanction. The‘ Secretary of 
State is admittedly ignorant of foreign 
politics; he was put in the Cabinet be- 
cause the honor was due him as the 
recognized leader of his party, and be- 
cause Dr. Wilson owed him his nom- 
ination. As a director of international 
policy he has been a man of straw; 
in rallying divergent party elements to 
the support of the President, he has 
been a great success, and Dr. Wilson 
owes him much. It is regrettable at 
the present time, and it may be more 
regrettable when the day of settlement 
comes, that the Premiership is not 
filled by a man like Root or John Hay, 
a man of the type of Grey in Bngland, 
Delcassé in France, and Naon in the 
Argentine Republic. But we have not 
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“a man of this type as Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Bryan, I venture to 
think, recognizes his limitations as 
keenly as do his critics. To say, 
therefore, that he is influencing Presi- 
dent Wilson to adopt an attitude more 
favorable to the Germans is palpably 
absurd. Incidentally, it may be re- 
marked, such an _ influence would 
probably be counter to Mr. Bryan's 
own way of thinking. 

Nor is it likely that a man of Dr. 
Wilson’s temperament, training, and 
political predilections could be pro- 
German. His political philosophy is 
drawn almost wholly from English 
sources; on every page his writings 
bear evidences of the influence of 
Pagehot; before entrance into public 
life he advocated Cabinet responsi- 
bility under the American Constitu- 
tion, so greatly did he admire the 
English system; and it is impossible 
that a man holding his high ideals 
of democracy and self-government, and 
so zealous in the cause of international 
peace, could sympathize with the na- 
tion directly responsible for the 
present conflict. Such a man must be 
whole-heartedly with the Allies, and 
in view of his honesty of purpose, 
which even his political opponents ad- 
mit, it cannot be maintained that in 
the reduced vote that the Democrats 
received at the November election, 
President Wilson discerns the hand- 
writing on the wall, and is being actu- 
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ated by a desire to get the support of 
that small—some say negligible—ele- 
ment which espouses the cause of 
Germany. 

On the contrary Dr. Wilson is the 
leader (although it may not be proper 
to call him so) of that preponderating 
opinion in support of the Allies’ cause. 
Should not this consideration mitigate 
in some degree the bitterness at our 
policy of “selfish and silent” neu- 
trality? This policy, as I have at- 
tempted to show, is based upon the be- 
lief that if we can aid in a settlement, 
the good then will be greater 
than any which might have followed 
protests to Germany, and that our op- 
portunity is so great that the 
possibility of enjoying it should keep 
us unprejudiced, non-committal, and 
free from bias. This is President Wil- 
son’s view, and approving it is what 
he described the other day as “the 
great steadfast body of self-possessed 
Americans.” The fact that in the Con- 
gress which recently adjourned there 
was no serious effort to chahge the 
President’s policy or to bring it into 
discredit, is ample evidence of its sup- 
port by public opinion, for if there 
had been any disaffection throughout 
the country, it would have been cer- 
tain to find expression in Washington. 

Is it not possible, then, for these 
considerations to lessen English disap 
pointment, and obliterate English re- 
sentment and bitterness? 

Lindsay Rogers. 
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record of Germany’s 
war methods, even those of us who 
are endeavoring to think  sanely 
through these evil days, must be im- 
pressed by the overwhelming evidence 
of their brutality and ruthlessness. 
We who have travelled in Germany, 
not once, but many times, know full 
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well that harshness and cruelty are 
not associated with the majority. 
There are countless Germans who 
could only be cruel in obedience to 
orders and, of course, every German 
will do what he is told, just as the 
Children of Israel did when Joshua, 
who appears to have invented “fright- 








fulness,’ was carrying out his merci- 
less campaign. If we admit that the 
simple German of the south is not 
cruel at heart, that he is rather a 
dreamer and a _ sentimentalist, with 
strong love for domestic pleasures, we 
find that the policy of “frightfulness” 
must be ascribed to the military party, 
consisting for the most part of Prus- 
sians with headquarters in Berlin. 
These men are the organizers of war, 


and speak through the mouths of 
writers like Treitschke, Bernhardi, 
and the rest. It is they who have 


torn up the treaties and conventions 
that were, humanity hoped, to decide 
the conduct of war. They are respon- 
sible for the curious outburst of na- 
tional hatred against this country that 
is at once so startling and so silly, a 
revelation of the sad truth that Ger- 
many is suffering from neurosis. 

I have been trying to trace “fright- 
fulness” to its source, not through the 
medium of books or papers, but in the 
light of my own knowledge of the 
country and my past acquaintance 
with some of its leading men, and I 
think that the philosophic historian 
of the times to come, whose vision is 
not obscured by the smoke of battle 
or the fury of the combatants, will 
hasten to declare that the worst and 
saddest features of war as waged by 
the Germans are due to the fact that, 
in their country, women were kept 
more in the background than in the 
country of any other great Power. 
The fault, as I will point out later on, 
is not that of the women, but of the 
leaders of German action, who have 
deliberately suppressed woman, and of 
nearly all the leaders of German 
thought who, being dependent on Gov- 
ernment favor, have subscribed to 
their policy of deliberate suppression. 
Here and there an independent thinker 
has arisen, nearly always from the 
ranks of Social Democracy. Bebel’s 
for example, is a 
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standard work, but the few lights do 
no more than emphasize the darkness. 

Look round Europe for a moment. 
Russia is a backward Empire, and the 
spirit of progress moves over it with 
slow feet, but Russia is making vast 
strides, and the plough that will trace 
deep furrows in the virgin soil of its 
life is drawn by man and 
All the professions 
even those in 
The 
the 


social 
woman together. 
are open to women, 
which women are not found here. 
Russian engineer who planned 
newest bridge over the Neva was a 
woman. Men and women students 
work side by side on terms of absolute 
equality and compete for honors that 
often fall to the gentler sex. Rus- 
sian women of the educated classes 
are more than merely well informed, 
they are brilliant. Linguists, women 
of affairs, they have a grip of the 
actualities of the Empire of which 
they form a significant part. In spite 
of autocratic rule and limited freedom, 
there is such a full life for the Rus- 
sian woman as her German sister has 
never known, except in dreams of 
emancipation. In Finland, be it re 
membered, women sit in Parliament. 
Turn to France, and it may be de- 
clared emphatically that woman rules. 
Women are doctors, barristers, and 
scientists, they are members of the 
Goncourt Academy, they are the heads 
of some of the most important busi- 
ness institutions, they give the most 
exclusive salons their distinction. 
Public opinion is moulded by them, 
their influence makes and breaks Cabi- 
nets. “Feminism” is one of the strong- 
est forces in France; quiescent to-day 
or working in quietness, this force will 
dominate a France released from war. 
Even in Belgium, of whose progress 
we hear little, women have been 
largely responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the middle and working 
classes, an organization that was well- 
nigh complete before war broke out, 
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and in the slow rebuilding that is to 
come we may look with confidence to 
the Belgian woman to play a leading 
réle. Turn to a group of neutral 
countries: Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and it will be seen that feminism is 
moving with vast strides along the 
path of national progress. Woman is 
asserting herself in all of them, con- 
tributing her thought to her country’s 
problem, taking an_ ever-important 
place in its councils. 

Alone of the great Powers, Germany 
has elected to forget, or to disregard 
as a negligible quantity, the opinion 
of woman, and the reason is not far 
to seek. For years past the German 
has forgotten the respect and rever- 
ence he owes to his own women folk. 
Kuche, Kinder, Kirche; he calls al- 
literation to his aid to express a grow- 
ing contempt for the sex and the nar- 
rowest possible view of its world func- 
tion. Intoxicated with the vision of 
Imperial domination, he has regarded 
his own sex as the one motive force 
in the universe. He has not watched 
the slow awakening of women in the 
countries round him, he has not noted 
how bonds of sympathy, light as gos- 
samer yet strong as_ steel, have 
stretched from country to country, 
binding our sex in a large and ever- 
widening sisterhood, inarticulate now, 
or at best hardly coherent, but only 
waiting for their appointed hour to 
assume a fuller share of the glories, 
the burdens, and the responsibilities of 
life. Woman’s influence, silent, world 
wide, pervasive, has been treated by 
the Evangels of Kultur as though it 
were non-existent, and in the hour of 
crisis woman, as a united force, has 
avenged herself for years of neglect, 
scorn, and brutality. She is every- 
where a_ belligerent. 

I do not know the country in Eu- 
rope where women are treated as they 
are in Germany. Not many countries 
can vie with the United States in the 
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attention bestowed upon the gentler 
sex, but, as I have endeavored to 
show, they are respected more in 
every belligerent country than they 
are in the one that sought to rule su- 
preme in Burope. Even in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, where women 
must often work as hard as men, they 
stand upon a secure footing of affec- 
tion and respect. The smaller cour- 
tesies, the greater services of life are 
theirs, in some definite measure they 
complete the home. You cannot bring 
an indictment against a whole nation, 
and I do not seek to do so. In tens 
of thousands of German homes the 
wife and daughters are loved and hon- 
ored, but in the rank and file of mili- 
tary circles, even among the men who 
hold official positions and boast a cer- 
tain standing, woman has been de- 
throned; she is regarded as an 
encumbrance necessary for the produc- 
tion of further generations of super- 
men who shall subdue the earth. This 
attitude of mind reveals itself in the 


action that speaks louder than. words. 
The toleration and the contempt to 
which I refer are everywhere appar- 


ent. No good-looking woman is safe 
in Germany from the ill-bred stares 
and comments of the men with whom 
she must travel in train or tram; if 
women enter a theatre or restaurant, 
their own friends or relatives do not 
rise to receive them; they are liable 
to be elbowed into the road if men 
walking abreast can occupy the whole 
ot the pavement. The politeness of 
the few cultured Germans (pardon the 
discredited adjective) merely empha- 
sizes the boorishness of the vast ma- 
jority. It might be that the German 
is waiting for women to be officially 
recognized as human beings to whom 
some measure of courtesy, or even of 
decency, is due. Only when rudeness 
is “verboten” will rudeness cease. 
The country is governed by men for 
men, and woman, according to the 











marriage rubric, is actually man’s 
servant. The effect of these conditions 
upon the morals of the country is 
deplorable. They give a cachet to 
vices, even the most odious, and the 
rate of illegitimacy, about ten per cent 
for the whole JHmpire, is about 
doubled in Berlin, where the military 
caste is supreme. The morals of the 
army are the morals of Berlin, and 
account not only for the hideous 
stories published about what has taken 
place in Belgium and Northern France, 
but for the recitals not less appalling 
that one gathers from officers home on 
leave, who have seen sights in the 
area of German occupation that can- 
not be set down in print. Undoubt- 
edly these stories, if they could reach 
the heart of Germany, would thrill 
tens of thousands of honest men with 
indignation and disgust; I do not be- 
lieve for a moment that they represent 
the inclinations of the whole nation. 
They are rather the action of that sec- 
tion of the nation which, while 
war endures, must have the upper 
hand and, during all the years of war- 
like preparations, has reigned supreme. 

Against this aspect of German na- 
tional life the women of belligerent 
and neutral countries alike are ar- 
rayed. Whatever their resources or 
their influence in the councils of their 
husbands, sons, and brothers, it will 
be devoted without ceasing to the de- 
struction of a militarism that degrades 
and shames womankind. The German 
woman knows in her heart that her 
men have in countless instances be- 
come perverts, but she is dumb because 
she is forbidden to speak. In Prussia 
no woman may organize a union that 
has political aims; she may not even 
join one. It is the purpose of the 
dominant caste to keep woman in sub- 
jection; to restrict her activities to 
the kitchen, the cradle, and _ the 


church; even to deny her the menta! 
the physical 


and development that 
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might tend to lead her to revolt. 
Woman may find a limited salvation 
in the conduct of a business; through- 
out the German Empire not far short 
of a million women conduct commer- 
cial enterprises of one kind or another, 
and collectively they strive with some 
success to better the physical and 
moral conditions under which their 
sisters live. No effort of which they 
have yet been capable has accom- 
plished more than this, their condition 
of tutelage remains complete. 

I do not pretend to be satisfied with 
the position of women in England, far 
from it; but here, as in the countries 
already enumerated, it is better far 
than in Germany. Women mould pub- 
lic opinion to an appreciable extent; 
they are able to modify the life of 
their sex in many important particu- 
lars; the best of them exercise a sane 
influence, and all are sufficiently well 
treated to establish a definite attitude 
of mind in men. We know that no 
British or French troops would behave 
in Germany as Germans behaved in 
Belgium; we know that the honor of 
honorable women and of helpless chil- 
dren would be safe in the keeping of 
the French and British officer, and 
that he would not be called upon to 
restrain his men from acts of lust and 
savagery. We know that there is a 
public opinion the wide world over 
among free women and women strug- 
gling to be free that will not submit 
to the domination of any race that 
does not hold woman in respect. It 
is on this account, in my opinion, that 
the unbridled and tolerated savagery 
of the worst class of German conscript 
in Belgium and France has cost Ger- 
many more than the loss of half a 
dozen pitched battles. Whatever the 
irritation caused by the incidents of 
war, the Allies know that women the 
world over are, and will remain, on 
their side, for the hegemony of a na- 
tion that treats woman in peace with 
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contempt and in war with “frightful- 
ness” cannot be contemplated by our 
sex. We know that in fighting for the 
sause of the Allies we are fighting for 
the most down-trodden of the highly- 
civilized women in Burope. At pres- 
ent they would resent our aid; they 
are patriotic; they have suffered ter- 
ribly, and in the hour of their trials 
they mourn and forgive those who 
have treated them ill. Later on, when 
peace returns, when the world is 
purged of violence and its wounds be- 
gin their slow and painful process of 
healing, the German women will rec- 
ognize that we have been fighting for 
a larger cause than our own; that we 
helped to force the doors that have 
remained barred so long, and to break 
the chains that bound the women of a 
great but erring nation. Only the ultt- 
mate triumphs of the Allies can free 
the women of Germany, and in time 
they will realize the truth. 

The views of the wisest 
narrow, and few among them 
realize or admit even yet the truth 
that now a factor in the 
world’s affairs. When this war is 
over we shall tell in no uncertain 
words what is in our hearts; at pres- 
ent we must needs be silent. If those 
dreamers of world empire had but re- 
membered that women, too, have 
minds and are learning to use them, 
the story of the great world tragedy, 
even if it had to be set down, would 
have been widely different in many of 
its incidents. It was Germany’s fatal 
mistake that, not content with dom- 
inating its own womenkind and sup- 
pressing them whenever and wherever 
possible, it believed that the _ rest 
of the world was equally indifferent 
tc the treatment of its mothers, wives, 
and daughters. Every known outrage 
has raised fresh _ fighters; has 
strengthened the Allies with the sure 
force of moral sympathy and encour- 
agement; has thinned the ranks of 
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those whose sympathies were with a 
country whose marvellous progress 
provides so much wmaterial for 
admiration. 

Who can measure the responsibility 
of those guides and teachers who 
taught the German to develop along 
material lines and to forget that 
woman is the proper spiritual guide, 
and that as man loves and reverences 
her he sees farther and deeper into 
the heart of things, sees life sanely 
and sees it whole? 

Whatever the limitations of 
knowledge, we know that the one sex 
completes the other; that man en- 
larges the vision of woman and woman 
enlarges the vision of man, and that 
it is the peculiar gift of our sex to 
control man’s passions, to stimulate 
his humanity, to direct his ambitions 
away from dangerous paths. We do 
not all strive as we might; we do not 
always succeed as we deserve: but 
man is woefully incomplete without 
us, and the spectacle of a nation that 
has despised womanhood waging war 
shows that this contempt corrodes his 
moral fibre, leaves him at the mercy 
of his worst instincts, and raises up 
against him all the spiritual! forces, 
against which none may strive vic- 
toriously. We women, who have never 
handled weapons, whose only place in 
the area of strife is among the 
maimed and helpless, know even bet- 
ter than men that the race is not al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong. 

When history has recorded the story 
of the world war that darkens our 
lives to-day, future generations will 
ask how it was that Germany could 
find no friends among the neutral na- 
tions. Her ambassadors, official and 
unofficial, her publicists and those of 
neutral countries who were not 
ashamed to accept her _ subsidies, 
worked with true German thorough- 
ness. Truth was never allowed to 
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stand in the way of. propaganda; no 
lie that might serve a useful purpose 
went unsanctioned, for the great end 
was to sanctify all means, however 
vile; and yet in the hour when even 
moral support and silent sympathy 
would have been of the greatest value, 
Germany looked for it in vain. It was 
eusy to declare that the whole world 
was jealous and misinformed; such 
an excuse could hardly deceive the 
responsible people who fathered it. 
My own view is that the women of Eu- 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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rope and the United States turned 
against Germany when the manner in 
which she waged war was first re- 
vealed to a disgusted world. 

Their hostility was not merely sen- 
timental, it was psychological. The 
German attitude towards women, al- 
ready doubted, was revealed as in the 
glare of searchlight, and womankind 
from London to Petrograd and from 
Copenhagen to New York was com- 
pletely, irrevocably antagonized. 

Frances Evelyn Warwick. 





POMMW’S DAUGHTER. 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

It was a quiet, gray morning and 
Maryvonne sighed as she looked into 
the narrow, grim street through the 
window-pane of the sitting-room in 
Baker Street. 

“Though it is so dull, I think that 
I shall go out! Pére Pomm is at his 
old bookshop and will certainly be 
there till evening or until I go and 
fish him out!” 

For the French party had been for 
six weeks in London now, and except 
for the few excursions they had made 
doing the “sights” of London, and some 
five or six jaunts towards Kensington 
in the vain hope of finding Oxford 
Road, they had done little else lately 
but go to and from the old bookshop 
where Pomm had discovered so many 
treasures that Mélanie was at present 
engaged upon making arrangements 
with the South Western Railway to 
send them back in instalments by 
petite vitesse. 

The original object of their visit to 
England remained so far unattained. 

Maryvonne gazed into the street dis- 
consolately and wondered what she 
should do to amuse herself. 

“I think I will go and get his ‘sur- 


prise’ for him!” she murmured to 
herself. 

“What ‘surprise’ are you talking 
about, Mademoiselle?” asked the in- 
quisitive Mélanie, who had just come 
into the room. 

Maryvonne turned round suddenly. 

“Tiens!” Mélanie, are you there? 
What made you ask me that?” 

“I only repeated what you had just 
said! You spoke aloud to yourself. You 
could never keep a secret, Mademoi- 
selle!” 

“I have none to keep,” said Mary- 
vonne, smiling. 

“Then tell me what the surprise is, 
Mademoiselle,” said Mélanie in a 
coaxing tone of voice. 

“Well! You know how miserable 
péere Pomm has been not to have his 
French newspapers here? Now, it 
happens that I’ve discovered a small 
shop near Victoria Station where they 
keep all the French dailies, so dear 
to his heart. I know he particularly 
wants to read the debate they had 
yesterday on the Budget of Public In- 
struction at the Chamber of Deputies, 
in Paris, and so I’m going to try and 
get him a whole batch of yesterday’s 
papers. They arrive from Paris each 
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Gay, about six o’clock in the evening.” 

“And you propose to go out now at 
this hour?’ It was now eleven o’clock 
in the morning and luncheon was to 
be served at one. 

“I’ve plenty of time to go to Vic- 
toria Station and get back here to 
luncheon,” replied Maryvonne. “Be- 
sides, when have you known me to be 
prevented from doing anything I have 
decided to do?” she asked, as she rose 
and went out of the room to put on 
her out-door clothes. 

“Mademoiselle! . . . Mademoiselle!” 

. called out Mélanie after the de- 
parting girl, “may I not come with 
you?” She ran after Maryvonne and 
joined her as she passed on to the sec: 
ond landing. 

“You know that you can’t, you 
silly woman!” answered Maryvonne. 
“You’ve all that mending to do and 
can’t move out to-day!” The gvod 
Mélanie sighed and made no answer. 
After all she was forced to take her 
orders from the wilful girl. 

“Don’t be sorrowful, Mélanie,” said 
Maryvonne, more gently. “I’m in Eng- 
land now —the land of freedom and 
independence for girls — thank God !” 
she added fervently, under her breath. 

“Oh! Mademoiselle . . . Mademoi- 
selle!” sighed Mélanie. 

“Don’t whine, Mélanie dear. Think 
how happy péere Pomm will be when 
he sees the Figaro on his plate at 
luncheon-time! And now help me on 
with my cloak and hat, like a dear!” 

And Mélanie did as she was told, 
though her heart was very sad and 
_she protested with all her experience 
against the free customs of English 
girls. 

Maryvonne walked lightiy down the 
road. In spite of her unimpeachable 
behavior and quiet reserve she always 
attracted attention even in the Lon- 
don streets, where it is so usual a 
thing to see young girls out alone. 
And yet her clothes were of the most 
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unobtrusive kind and in the best pos- 
sible taste. She was forced to select 
her things herself—Pomm being in- 
capable of knowing the difference be- 
tween a bat and a skirt, and Mélanie 
not being used to the gowning of 
young girls of her class. But her 
choice was always in the perfection 
of taste, as her clothes were put on 
and worn with the true discerning 
daintiness of a Parisienne. Now a 
Parisienne is not necessarily a good- 
looking woman, but she has the in- 
stinct of making the right choice for 
her clothes, and never does she select 
models that are too original or eccen- 
tric. To-day Maryvonne wore a sim- 
ple coat and skirt—exquisitely cut and 
fitted—of plain dark blue serge. The 
coat was fastened over a blouse of 
white lace, quite plainly made. Her 
hat was a wide toque of black velvet 
trimmed with a single small rose at 
the side. But the quality of all the 
materials she wore—her serge gown, 
the silk lining of the jacket, the black 
velvet of her headgear and the white 
kid gloves which she wore—were all 
chosen with that instinctive selection 
as to quality which proclaims the 
woman of taste. There were fifty 
such toques and fifty such serge cos- 
tumes to be seen in the streets of Lon- 
don. But there was a nameless ele- 
ment of elegance about Maryvonne’s 
clothes that singled them out from all 
others of their kind at once, at a 
glance. Her shoes were perfect and 
all the appointments of her toilette 
gave the impression that her clothes 
were part of herself—subservient to 
her body, and not made merely to 
adorn or distinguish her person from 
that of others. 

She knew the omnibus system well 
now, and was soon put down in front 
of Victoria Station, where she pur- 
chased five or six French daily news- 
papers of the latest issue and left the 
shop. It was comparatively early, so 
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she decided—the tardy sun having put 
in a weakly appearance—to walk a 
little way before getting into an omni- 
bus again. But when she left the sta- 
tion yard, she turned the wrong way 
and, believing herself to be going in 
the opposite direction, she went to 
wards Westminster Abbey. 

She walked along dreamily for some 
time, not heeding where her steps car- 
ried her. Maryvonne was given to 
this reverie and loved to progress for- 
ward thus wrapped in the contempla- 
tion of her own fancies. Indeed she 
was fond of leading another life side 
by side with her ordinary life that 
consisted of wonderfully-woven dreams, 
voluntarily elaborated for herself. She 
peopled this mythical existence with 
ideal creations of her brain and lived 
with them, loving or hating them, ac- 
cording to the character with which 
they were endowed by her. 

Nearly always her romantic imag- 
ination led her to create visions con- 
cerning her mysterious origin. In her 
total ignorance of her birth and 
family, it pleased her to evoke a won- 
derful and splendid lineage. There 
were days when she evolved a royal 
descent, imagining herself to be a 
princess in disguise or again the 
daughter of some great and powerful 
man who suddenly one day, setting 
forth to seek for her, would recognize 
her as his child in great pomp and 
ceremony. At other times she was the 
daughter of some great artist. But al- 
ways she played a great part in the 
world, the mystery of her birth re- 
solving itself into a glorious reality. 
Though so greatly preoccupied by such 
thoughts and conjectures, she rarely 
if ever spoke of them to Pomm, whose 
total lack of imagination precluded his 
understanding the delight she took in 
such phantasmagorial visions. 

But to-day, as if in reaction against 
the stolidity of the London environ- 
ment, her thoughts were not with her 
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own mysterious origin, but with her 
life in Paris in the Latin Quarter with 
old Pomm. She dwelt upon the won- 
derful evening when she had seen 
Sarah for the first time, and the blue, 
mocking eyes of the young unknown 
stranger whom she called Hernani, 
whom she knew now she loved, arose 
before her. For the image of the 
young artist ever haunted her 
thoughts. Not only did she mix him 
up in the strange dream-life in which 
she so often took refuge from the dull 
world of reality, but he was the cen- 
tral figure of all her visions, and 
though now her imagination was fa- 
miliarized with his image, she always 
felt some diffident shame and géne 
when she thought of the strange in- 
sistence of his blue gaze at the thea- 
tre. She had long decided for herself 
in her voluntary day-dreams not only 
that the figure of Mignon was his 
work, but that certainly he had taken 
her as a model for it. Nothing could re- 
move that conviction from her mind, 
though nothing would have forced her 
to confess it. 

Suddenly she reined in her straying 
thoughts and awoke to the fact that 
she was wandering about in an unknown 
Lendon street! And she found herself 
looking up at a great high clock which 
had just struck a booming hour. It 
was then that she realized she was 
contemplating the famous clock called 
Big Ben! ; 

“I worlder how I got here?” she 
asked herself. “I do not in the least 
remember how I came or what streets 
1 ought to take to get back again?” 
Strange to say, no thought of the hour 
came into her mind, and though she 
stood looking up at Big Ben her brain 
did not realize the time which was 
marked by the great hands that 
swirled slowly forward. 

Fascinated by the mighty tower and 
pile of fine buildings in front of her, 
she sauntered on, gazing around in 
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admiration, and everything else abol- 
ished from her mind. The grandeur 
of the Abbey and of the buildings of 
the Houses of Parliament in front of 
her attracted her so powerfully that 
she walked round and round them, 
viewing them from all sides, oblivious 
of the passing hour. A sudden wind 
began to blow, rippling the waters of 
the river beyond. Maryvonne, foliow- 
ing the direction of the stream, 
walked on farther still, unmindful and 
absorbed, until she found herself half- 
way across Westminster Bridge, look- 
ing at the magnificent pile from the 
centre of the river. The great mass 
of the Parliament Houses arose 
against the dull pale gray of an even 
sky and struck the girl's artistic sense, 
charming her and lulling all remem- 


brance. She stood thus and gazed for 


some time. 
Suddenly the awe of her admiration 


was thrust aside by the consciousness 
of the hour and with an agonized fear 


at the thought of her utter ignorance 
of her whereabouts! She had visited 
Westminster Abbey with Pomm, but 
she had been driven there and had not 
the least idea where it stood with re- 
gard to Baker Street! She felt the 
bewildered anguish of one lost in a 
great and unknown city. The fierce 
wind had grown fiercer now and in 
the wide empty spaces of Westminster 
Bridge she shivered with cold. The 
side-walks of the bridge were almost 
deserted at this hour of the midday 
meal, for the minutes had slipped by 
rapidly. Glancing up at Big Ben. 
Maryvone saw that it was nearly two 
And she had been out since 
eleven o’clock! Suddenly she realized 
that she was desperately hungry. She 
had eaten nothing solid since the eve- 
ning before and had _ breakfasted 
merely off a cup of coffee. She turned 
round in vain to seek a policeman. 
But those useful and reliable creatures 
seemed to have deserted Westminster 
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bridge en masse, for not one was to 
be seen. She shivered and felt lonely, 
and wondered what she ought to do to 
get back home. She knew none of the 
omnibuses and trams that she might 
take and ignored the mysteries of the 
District Railway! What could she 
do? There was not a soul in sight! 
She sighed and stood still, looking up 
at Big Ben for an inspiration. The 
great clock boomed out the half-hour, 
but that was but little consolation. 
Once or twice, a hansom cab—then the 
vehicle of the day—passed her speed- 
ing on swiftly towards the great busy 
town, laden with some anxious, time- 
limited passenger, but never empty. 
She thought of stopping one of these to 
ask her way but refrained when they 
passed her so indifferently by. To be 
lost on Westminster Bridge in the mid- 
dle of the day would not seem a very 
terrible disaster to an English girl. 
To this depaysée French child, alone 
in the cold wind, it seemed a tragic 
predicament. 

Suddenly a fresh blast, terrible in 
its overbearing ferocity, swept across 
the bridge and tore the bundle of 
Franch papers Maryvonne carried 
under her arm away from her, spread- 
ing them in eddying circles around her 
feet. She gave a short despairing cry 
and tried to catch them as _ they 
meandered around her. But in vain. 
The wind swept them on and on and 
farther and farther from her clutch- 
ing grasp. The Figaro, the Matin, the 
Journal —they seemed to her as elu- 
sive tormenting imps that swayed to 
and fro before her, driven by the 
captious wind. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! 
vais-je faire?” cried Maryvonne 
aloud in her distress. 

“Permettez, Mademoiselle!” said a 
voice near her, though in the swirling 
wind Maryvonne could descry no hu- 
man form! 

But the cheery French voice had 
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brought her comfort at once. She 
stood still, firmly grasping her skirts, 
which the wind still endeavored to 
lift, though it succeeded only in rais- 
ing the loose strands of hair that 
floated around her brow. Maryvonne 
looked at the young man who, bend- 
ing forward with easy, supple move- 
ments, was already engaged in picking 
up the fugitive Figaro, Matin and 
Journal. Then she caught her breath 
in surprised amazement, her teeth set 
into her crimson underlip! Here was 
Hernani in the flesh once more! 

Brought face to face together as he 
handed her the recovered papers, they 
exclaimed almost simultaneously in 
their delighted surprise at meeting 
again. 

“Ah! quel bonheur!” cried Mary- 
vonne with incautious spontaneity, as 
she recognized Pierre Gérard. 

“It is indeed a great joy for me, 
Mademoiselle, to see you again,” said 
Pierre gravely, as with bared head he 
stood before her. 

And for some breathless moments 
they remained thus, looking at one an- 
other in silence—hands clasped, faces 
smiling — gazing into one another’s 
eyes with undisguised delight at meet- 
ing once more. Each had awaited 
this instant of reunion—each had 
dreamed of its occurrence. Neverthe- 
less, each had sufficient self-control to 
hold all further expression of content 
in leash. They both had allowed im- 
agination and hope to carry them on- 
ward towards this moment of consum- 
mation—yet each was conscious that a 
civilized behavior demanded a certain 
restraint of words and accent. 

But the spontaneous expression of 
delight that had fallen from Mary- 
vonne’s lips had indicated her joy not 
only at seeing the man who, she had so 
often feared, had passed entirely out 
of her life, but also at meeting—at 
this particular moment—a human be- 
ing who had come to her rescue. That 
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it should be Pierre himself, was that 
not natural? 

But as it was the first time that he 
had heard the sound of her voice, to 
be welcomed in such a manner was a 
joy indeed for him! 

From that moment, Maryvonne’s 
sense of isolation departed for ever 
from her. Here was a friend, a com- 
patriot, the man she loved! who would 
protect her, and from the cold and 
the wind and the loneliness take her 
back to Baker Street and her pére 
Peomm. And from that moment, too, 
Pierre’s heart-ache departed for ever— 
for had he not found once more the 
woman of his dreams! 

Pierre now having collected the 
straying papers stood before her in 
silence, and Maryvonne, dominating 
her emotion and conscious once more 
of conventional behavior, pulled her- 
self together and began thanking him 
for his help. 

And Pierre answered conventionally, 
too. 

“I am happy to be of some small 
service to a compatriot, Mademoi- 
selle,” he said. “How is it that I have 
the good fortune of meeting you here? 
I believe that I have had the pleasure 
of seeing you before, have I not? with 
Monsieur your father, at Mille’s res- 
taurant, in Paris. Is that not so?” 
And as he spoke, he dared to look at 
her full in the eyes. Wily Pierre! 

“Yes, Monsieur,” faltered Mary- 
vonne, all her shyness returning to her 
again and covering her with sweet 
confusion. She had none of the saucy 
presumption with which she was wont 
to oppose the unfortunate Pomm. In- 
deed, could that excellent man have 
seen her at that moment, surely he 
would not have recognized her! 

For a few dizzy seconds neither 
spoke, for neither knew what to say. 
Pierre, still standing bareheaded in 
the wind, gazed at her mutely. A riot- 
ous gust blew his curls into disorder, 
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and Maryvonne, mindful of politeness, 
murmured: “Couvrez-vous, Monsieur.” 

Pierre put on his hat again, and an- 
other perplexing silence fell upon them 
both. It was strange that each had 
so desired this meeting, and now that 
it had come about, both were as if 
struck dumb. For neither dared dis- 
pel the magic silence between them. 
And yet both felt that there was so 
much to say! 

It was Maryvonne, 
broke the constraint. 

“Figurez-vous, Monsieur, that I am 
the more pleased to meet you, that I 
am lost!” 

“Lost !” 
standing. 

“Yes!” she nodded. “Lost... . I 
went out to get my father some 
French newspapers at Victoria, and 
then, after walking a little time, I 
found myself here on this bridge. I 
do not in the least know how I got 
here! Is Victoria Station very far 
off?” 

“Not very far! Nevertheless it is 
some distance. Do you want to re- 
turn there?” 

“No, I must go back home to my 
father. It is very far away... . 
And I am so hungry.” .. . 

Indeed, the pangs of hunger were 
positively making her feel faint. 

“That’s easily remedied, Mademoi- 
seile,” said the irrepressible Pierre, 
totally oblivious that his duty ought 
to be to take her home at once, and 
thus show his real respect for the con- 
venances. “I was just going to have 
my lunch at the small Italian restau- 
rant that is just over the bridge,” and 
he pointed in the direction of Big Ben, 
“so that if you will come with me, we 
can have lunch together. It will not 
be the first time we have lunched in 
the same restaurant, will it?’ he 
added, slyly looking at her from under 
his eyelashes in a way that made 
Maryvonne blush more than ever. 


however, who 


echoed Piérre, not under- 
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Indeed, the unconventionality of his 
proposal did not strike him at all! 
His Mignon—for so far he knew her 
by no other name—was hungry! She 
must be supplied with nourishment. 
That alone was evident to him! 

“Well, yes.” . . . Maryvonne an- 
swered him in the same spirit of sim- 
plicity. “Why not?” 

And she smiled. So the recreant 
Pierre knew that his effrontery was 
condoned. 

“As you say, it will not be the first 
time we lunch at the same restaurant. 
And if it is right in Paris, surely it 
must be right in London?” 

And they both laughed in unison 
like two irresponsible and thought- 
less children — intoxicated with the 
mere delight of being in one another’s 
company once more! 

The small restaurant which, as 
Pierre had said, was just at the head 
of the bridge, seemed a comfortable 
and cozy retreat to Maryvonne, who 
had been blown almost to pieces upon 
the bare, cold bridge. She had com- 
pletely forgotten everything else in the 
world, save that she was hungry and 
was with Hernani again. All other 
conscious thought had left her! To 
Pomm’s probable anxiety she never 
gave a thought, so sublime in their 
egotism are hunger, youth and 
love. . .. 

So the two young people, forgetful 
of all save their own delight, sat down 
side by side at a small, marble-topped 
table, and felt warmth and youthful 
joy course through their veins. 

But Maryvonne declared herself to 
be aware but of one thing—that she 
was hungry. 

“IT feel as if I could eat the whole 
world!” she said laughingly to Pierre. 

“So do I!” he echoed. 

“Why you haven’t been lost on a 
cold bridge nor been without food all 
day!” she exclaimed. “You have no 
right to be as hungry as I am!” 
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“Well, I am, nevertheless,” he af- 
firmed. And he looked at her, think- 
ing to himself, “I have been famished 
for the sight of you—you dear thing! 
Only of course you can’t know that,” 
he repeated to himself, as he gazed at 
her intent now upon a plateful of hot 
soup. “And the hunger I’ve felt for 
you has been greater than all other 
hungers in the world!” 

He looked at her, indeed, with avid 
eyes, that took in their fill of her 
beauty. But he made no reply to her 
bantering remark, and sat looking at 
her without words. 

Pierre’s own plate of soup was car- 
ried away untouched, but neither of 
them noticed that. The young man 


ordered some light white wine, and 
the waiter, seeing they were engrossed 
with one another, refrained from ply- 
ing them with useless questions, and 
brought them a steaming dish of lamb 
cutlets with mashed potatoes and to- 
mato sauce. They both ate heartily, 


but their conversation pursued its 
course, nevertheless. 

They talked, talked, talked—heed- 
less of passing time. He told her in- 
terminable stories of himself and his 
art, and she looked into his blue eyes 
frankly, her own black ones melting 
with interest and sympathy, but she 
did not know all that her face re- 
vealed as she listened. . . . He told 
her of his ambitions as a sculptor, and 
of his earlier difficulties, of his par- 
ents’ opposition to his choice of a ca- 
reer, and of many things concerning 
his ideal in Art. He found her an 
euger and intelligent listener, greatly 
drawn towards all artistic interests. 
And then she told him of her own am- 
bitions, with regard to her career as 
a barrister. 

Pierre made not the slightest allu- 
sion to his bust of Mignon, and did 
not let her guess all that she had 
meant to him as an inspiration. And 
she, on her side, dared not question 
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him as to the Mignon, though in her 
heart she was already quite sure that 
he had used her as a model, and had 
sketched her features at the Mille 
restaurant. 

Story after story he told her, and 
she listened eagerly. He, seeing his 
own image in her deep eyes, thought 
to himself that he would fall into 
those deep pools of liquid night, but 
refrained from the slightest compli- 
ment, for was she not a jeune fille 
who had entrusted herself to his 
keeping? 

The two young people, their hunger 
appeased, went on eating in a desul- 
tory manner, happy now to have the 
excuse of a meal so as to prolong a 
conversation that interested them both 
so deeply. They spoke, too, of the 
famous evening at Sarah’s perform- 
ances, and comparing notes, they real- 
ized that they must have walked home 
almost side by side through the dark 
streets of midnight Paris, that fateful 
night of their first meeting! 

Suddenly, as Maryvonne was deli- 
cately cutting up a bright red apple, 
and Pierre, hanging upon her every 
movement, was forgetting his own 
dessert in contemplation of her ex- 
quisitely graceful movements—as he 
had forgotten to eat his soup--said to 
her: 

“Here we are talking like old 
friends, and feeling like old friends, 
too, aren’t we?”—and Maryvonne 
nodded in reply—‘“yet I have not even 
thought of introducing myself to you, 
or asking your name!” 

“That’s true enough!” assented 
Maryvonne, laughing. “But isn’t that 
to be considered as a mere detail 
now?” 

And they both laughed again in uni- 
son, as if she had said a most witty 
thing. 

“Nevertheless,” argued Maryvonne 
te herself, and roguishly she smiled 
into Pierre’s eyes as she thought the 
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words she dared not speak, “neverthe- 
less, J do know your name, but I am 
certainly not going to tell you how it 
is that I know it!” 

“Well!” cried Pierre, “my name is 
Pierre Gérard; and now what is 
yours?” 

Maryvonne started as he had pro- 
nounced his own name, even though 
long ago she had known it. 

“Mine,” she said slowly, hesitating 
as if undecided whether to give the 
name on the birth-certificate, or the 
one by which she was more generally 
known—“mine . .. is . . Mary- 
vonne Durand!” 

“Maryvonne!” echoed Pierre. “What 
a pretty name! But Durand? That 
means that you are French. . . does 
it not? And I had almost made up 
my mind to myself that you were 
Italian.” 

“Ttalian!” echoed Maryvonne, as- 
tonished at his sagacity. “Why do you 
take me for an Italian?” 

“Because of the structure of your 
head, and of the shape of your face. 
Your coloring, too, would lead one to 
consider you more Italian than French 
ir. character.” 

Maryvonne was silent and made no 
reply, but she thought that the young 
artist possessed unusual perspicacity. 

“And now tell me how it is that, 
having last seen you at Mille’s restau- 
rant in the Latin Quarter in Paris, I 
find you here—in London—lost on 
Westminster Bridge?’ asked Pierre, 
looking frankly and deeply into Mary- 
venne’s dark eyes. 

“I might ask you the same ques- 
tion!” laughed the girl. “What ex- 
plains your presence in this alien 
land?” 

“Well,” said Pierre, “you tell me 
your story first, and then I will give 
you an account of myself.” 

So Maryvonne proceeded — Pierre’s 
blue eyes never leaving the study of 
her ever-changing expression of feat- 
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ure—to tell the whole story of her 
coming to London. But in order to 
do this, she was forced to tell Pierre 
much of her own private history. And 
it was precisely this which interested 
him the most. 

“So you are not Monsieur Pom- 
meret’s daughter after all?” Pierre 
smiled involuntarily as he remembered 
how evilly he had treated the poor 
vieux bourgeois in his thoughts! 

“No,” replied Maryvonne, with the 
sadness she could not vanquish when 
reminded of her mysterious parentage. 
“No, I am not really yet quite certain 
whose daughter I am, and that is why 
I am so sad!” ; 

And Pierre for the first time held 
the clue to the persistent melancholy 
of this delightful child. 

“Never mind whose daughter you 
are,” he cried, laughing so that his 
own gaiety might overcome her sad- 
hess—and who could resist his infec- 
tious insouciance? “You are a very 
pretty and nice daughter, whoever’s 
you are! So you need not complain!” 

His cheeriness reassured her. 

“Are you sure that it does not mat- 
ter? Sometimes I am so despondent! 
I do not think we shall ever be able 
tc be quite certain who I am! You 
see, I do not even know why my 
mother and I were called Durand, and 
am not entirely persuaded yet whether 
Itala, Roma Altobrandi and Mary- 
vonne Durand are one and the same 
person, or entire strangers to one an- 
other. Is it not disconcerting?” 

“It seems pretty clear to me that 
they are one and the same! How- 
ever, whoever your parents may be, 
your friends love you just the 
same, I am_ sure,” said Pierre. 


‘gravely looking at her, with all his 


heart in his gaze. “It does not so 
much matter who you are, as what 
youare. You cannot be responsible for 
your birth, but you must be able to 
answer to yourself for your mind and 
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character. That’s the principal thing! 
Be a good, brave soul, and cultivate all 
that’s best in you. It’s all that really 
matters !” 

Maryvonne looked up at him 
strengthened and reassured, but the 
tears were thick on her lashes. 

“You really do think so—Monsieur 
Gérard?” 

“Yes, I do, little friend. So buck 
up and be your cheerful self again. 
You must not mope or become morbid. 
I can’t allow that, you know! Besides, 
suppose you were suddenly to meet 
your parents and entire family? They 
would not like to own a cry-baby for 
a relation—would they now?” 

Maryvonne could not refrain from 
breaking into spontaneous bright 
laughter at Pierre’s nonsense, and 
through the misty tears which would 
almost always arise to her eyes when 
she thought of her sad history, she 
smiled at him again. The reference to 
his own authority in the matter 
amused her specially. 

“The old servant who attends to 
pere Pomm and myself says that no 
one will ever want to marry a girl 
without a real état civil!” 

Pierre burst into laughter. 

“My dear child! The man who will 
win you will be so jolly proud of him- 
self that he’ll not care a fig for your 
descent !” 

“Oh! what a nice thing to say!” 
cried Maryvonne exultantly. And then 
she became suddenly silent and felt 
rather troubled because Pierre had 
looked at her again so strangely as he 
had spoken. Then, fearing to have 
vexed her, the irrepressible fellow re- 
sumed in a graver tone: 

“It is not kind to your dear old 
adopted father to hanker after an- 
other father, is it?’ quoth Pierre. 
“Surely he is all in all to you!” 

“Of course he is—the dear thing !— 
and more still than a natural father 
because he is a voluntary one. Dear, 
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dear pére Pomm. How I do love. 
him !” 

She spoke with such fervor that for 
a moment, Pierre felt basely jealous 
of the vieug bourgeois again. 

“Now,” said Maryvonne suddenly 
changing to another subject, “tell me 
how it is that you are here in 
London?” 

“Quite simply explained,” said 
Pierre. “An old friend and patron of 
mine secured me several orders for 
portrait busts to execute here and I 
came over to do them. See? quite 
simple! I live with him—we share a 
house together and as long as I am 
here, I shall probably go on doing 
likewise.” The man’s. cheerfulness 
was so infectious again that, Mary- 
vonne’s youth answering to the call of 
his youth, she laughed again for the 
sheer joy of being near him. All her 
troubles.and misgivings were forgotten 
and dispersed once more. 

They had almost finished their meal 
and were slowly enjoying their coffee 
when Big Ben pealed another chime— 
the first that they had yet perceived, 
so intent were they in exchanging 
ideas and impressions. ; 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Maryvonne as 
she counted the strokes and thereby 
awoke to full and conscious reality. 
“One, two, three, four! Surely it can- 
not be four o’clock! I had quite for- 
gotten all about the time!” And then 
the thought of Pomm and his proba- 
ble anxiety struck her remorsefully. 
“Oh! Surely it can’t be four o'clock! 
Poor dear Pomm and poor Mélanie! 
They will think some dreadful acci- 
dent has happened to me!” 

She rose in haste and quickly col- 
lected her belongings—not forgetting 
the French papers. Pierre, blaming 
himself with scathing epithets, hur- 
riedly paid the bill and followed her 
to the door of the restaurant. 

“Believe me, Mademoiselle, I am 
profoundly penitent. It is my fault: 
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I ought to have taken you back to 
your father at once. It is incon- 
ceivable that I should not have 
thought immediately of his anxiety.” 

The sincerity of Pierre’s remorse 
was obvious. He offered to drive her 
back to Upper Baker Street. To ex- 
plain matters to “Monsieur her father” 
himself and so bear all the brunt of 
his reproaches. He signed to the 
waiter who had attended to them to 
call a hansom cab, and in a few mo- 
ments Maryvonne, almost in tears now 
at the thought of her negligence, 
sprang lightly into the vehicle with 
Pierre and they were driven off at a 
rapid pace to Upper Baker Street. 

“What a wretch I am, am I not?” 
cried Maryvonne as she raised her 
lovely tearful face to Pierre in the in- 
timacy of the cab. “I never thought 
a single moment of their anxiety— 
pere Pomm’s and Mélanie’s. . . . How 
can I have been so selfish! It was 
bad enough to get lost, but to go and 
sit talking for two mortal hours while 
they don’t know where I am—what 
must I have been thinking of!” 

Pierre could find no excuse. But 
secretly he was elated at the thought 
that he had been the cause of her 
forgetfulness ! 

“I will try to explain to ‘Monsieur, 
your father,’ how hungry and cold 
you were on the middle of Westmin- 
ster Bridge.” 

“But there’s not the least real ex- 
cuse!” replied Maryvonne, looking 
sadly in front of her. 

“Oh, yes, there is! There’s a de- 
lightful excuse, really!” quoth Pierre 
to himself. But he spoke not. 

The cab drove up to 149 Upper 
Baker Street and even before it had 
stopped, Pierre had thrown back the 
doors and stepped out. Maryvonne 
leaning forward saw Pomm _ and 
Mélanie on the doorstep peering out 
into the street. They had stood there 
for the last three hours and had 
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long ago communicated with the police. 

“Oh! pére Pomm, how can I ever 
hope that you will forgive me?” cried 
the girl as Pierre helped her out of 
the vehicle. She threw herself into 
her guardian’s arms sobbing with 
remorse. 

“It’s all forgotten now!” exclaimed 
Pomm soothingly as he drew her into 
the narrow passage of the house. “To 
get you back safe and sound is conso- 
lation enough !” 

Pierre discharged the cab and fol- 
lowed the group into the house. Mary- 
vonne introduced him and he sought 
to find every excuse for her 
escapade. . . . 

“IT was so hungry and was shivering 
withcold! Monsieur Gérard took me into 
a restaurant and gave me food and got 
me warm again!” said Maryvonne in 
extenuation and in explanation of the 
young man’s presence, and as if he 
had performed an act of the most 
glorious chivalry. 

Poor Pomm in his delight at Mary- 
vonne’s recovery was quite prepared 
to accept Pierre as the heroic de- 
liverer of a damsel in distress. 

He put out his hand and clasped 
Pierre's. 

“Je vous remercie, Monsieur,” he 
said gratefully. The young man was 
made to sit down and Pomm offered 
him one of his execrable little Mary- 
land cigarettes, and Pierre sat down 
and hypocritically declared himself to 
be very fond of the small horrors and 
Mélanie carried off Maryvonne for a 
few moments and removed her outdoor 
clothes and shoes and then Pomm and 
the two young people sat down by the 
side of the fire in the sitting-room and 
talked about Paris for two solid hours 
again as if they were banished from 
heaven because they happened to be a 
few hours’ journey from her boule- 
vards at that particular moment! And 
Mélanie, who had become quite pro- 
ficient in the art of making tea, 
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brought in a large English tea tray, 
and they sat down and talked and 
talked again till nearly the dinner 
hour, when Pierre said he was forced 
to get back to his Kensington home. 

“Kensington!” inquired Pomm, who 
never left a stone unturned to obtain 
the information upon which his heart 
was set. “Do you happen to know 
where Oxford Road is?” 

“Never heard of it!” replied Pierre. 
“But then, of course, I’m no authority 
as I’ve only been living there for the 
last few months. I am sharing a 
small house with an old friend of 
mine, a political writer, and a recluse. 
I use the top part of the house, which 
contains a studio, and he uses the 
luwer rooms. We rarely even meet. 
He is so fond of his solitude that I 
do not dare to disturb him. But 
won’t you come and see the studio?” 
he asked eagerly turning to Pomm. 

“Oh! yes, dear pére Pomm, do say 
that we shall go!” broke in Mary- 
vonne, 

And Pomm, who in principle hated 
making new acquaintances and would 
certainly have made some excuse for 
not going, had it not been for Mary- 
vonne’s timely exclamation, accepted 
Pierre’s invitation with as much grace 
as he could muster, and it was ar- 
ranged that they should go to see the 
busts that were in progress on the 
following Sunday afternoon. 

“Then please do me the pleasure of 
sharing my evening meal on that 
day, ‘Monsieur, with Mademoiselle, your 
daughter.’ It is such a pleasure for 
me to meet compatriots here!” pleaded 
Pierre. For now at the last moment, 
just as he was leaving her again, the 
young man was determined that he 
would not let her slip from him any 
more, and was anxious to fix another 
date for a fresh interview before 
losing sight of his adorable and still 
unacknowledged model. 


“Very well!” said Pomm, dimly 
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realizing that both the young people 
were anxious to meet again. “Then 
let us say Sunday.” 

And Pierre, happy as could be at 
having secured another interview, 
smiled at Maryvonne as if she were a 
sort of accomplice. 

“You will see nothing of my house- 
mate,” Pierre had told Pomm. “He 
always goes out for his midday meal 
but always returns at three to shut 
himself up for the rest of the day 
and evening writing in his den below 
stairs. He brews himself a cup of 
chocolate for supper over his spirit 
lamp and remains always alone. He's 
a queer old fellow, but so lovable in 
his farouche love of solitude that one 
can’t help being fond of him,” said 
Pierre. 

“And do you never induce him to 
come up to your studio?” asked 
Maryvonne. 

“Very rarely,” answered Pierre 
“and never if there is a visitor pres- 
ent. He seems to fear the society of 
his fellow-creatures like poison! He 
lives quite like a recluse, and no one 
is ever allowed into his room—even 
myself! The woman who comes in 
every day to clean up attends to his 
room and study while he is out to 
luncheon, and once he gets back again 
from the restaurant, he goes straight 
te his writing-table and allows no one 
to come near him.” 

“And has he no personal friends?” 
asked Maryvonne, who seemed curi- 
ously interested in the character of 
this mysterious old man. 

“Oh! yes—plenty—of a _ kind!” 
laughed Pierre. “But they all seem to 
be the most poverty-stricken and 
malodorous of his compatriots in 
London! He seems to do naught else 
but succor them and help them out of 
their misery. Such a crew he collects! 
He makes all his appointments at his 
restaurant. I rarely see any of his 
poor devils except when I go to have 
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my lunch at the Soho restaurant with 
him. He receives most of his corre- 
spondence there, too!” 

And Pierre, fearing to have spoken 
too freely of the affairs of his old 
friend, suddenly stopped and said no 
more. 

“But,” insisted Maryvonne, who was 
curiously interested in the old man, 
“why does he so insist upon solitude?” 

“He has had many sorrows and lives 
only for his work and to help others,” 
said Pierre with sadness. “He never 
speaks to me of his business nor of 
his interests. Indeed, he so rarely 
speaks to me at all that I wonder 
why he seems so keen upon my 
companionship !” 

“It is probably a great comfort for 
him to feel you near him,” volunteered 
Pomm, who rarely spoke; but when 
he did it was always to say the ob- 
vious thing. 

“Just so!” agreed Pierre. 
exactly what he says himself!” 

And shaking hands all round the 
young man took his departure. 

After he had left them and the eve- 
ning meal was being prepared Pomm, 
sitting down in an old armchair 
that he had adopted as his own 
in the sitting-room, began to ques- 
tion Maryvonne concerning her new 
acquaintance. 

“Monsieur Gérard mentioned that he 
had often seen us at the Mille restau- 
rant in Paris,” said he, “but I do not 
remember ever having seen him at all. 
Do you?” He questioned the girl quite 
simply and without the _ slightest 
arri¢re-pensée. 

“Yes, Father Pomm, I remember 
seeing him often,” she replied quite 
truthfully. Although she felt some- 
what shy of speaking of the young 
sculptor who had so often occupied 
her thoughts she never contemplated 
secrecy, and was determined to be 
quite frank with the old man who was 
in spirit her true father. “I often 
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saw him dining close to us. Once he 
picked up my fan which I had 
dropped, and I thanked him. He was 
at the Hernani play, too, the night we 
went to see Sarah!” 

“How strange!” said the old man 
simply. “How strange that you should 
remember him so well when I never 
even noticed his existence!” 

“You are not of an observant nature, 
pere Pomm,” said Maryvone gently. 

“I know that,” snapped Pomm. He 
disliked any reference to his lack of 
observation. “But strangers never in- 
terest me, as you know!” 

“Well! he’s a stranger no longer 
now,” remarked Maryvonne, always 
speaking gently so as not to awaken 
Pomm’s ire concerning the young man. 
The mere fact of his not having 
noticed Pierre when his ward had 
done so made old Pomm apt to be 
rather irritable. Above all things 
Maryvonne did not wish to arouse his 
animosity against their new friend. 
Indeed, she was on the point of con- 
fiding to the old man her surmise con- 
cerning the inspiration of the Mignon, 
but in view of his strange resentment 
she refrained. After all, she might be 
quite wrong! Pierre Gérard had 
made no mention of any Mignon of 
his. He had merely said that he ex- 
hibited regularly at the Salon, but had 
not given them the names of any of 
his works. Nevertheless, when Pierre 
had told her his name at the restau- 
rant she could not forget that she had 
consulted the Salon catalogue and that 
it had told her that Pierre Gérard was 
the author of the Mignon of which 
all Paris had spoken and which had 
brought to him his young fame. Pomm 
of course, had long ago forgotten the 
incident of the Mignon and its re- 
semblance to his young ward! Mary- 
vonne, therefore, thought it better to 
remain mute on the subject for the 
present. But safe within the shelter 
of her young mistress’s room that eve- 
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ning Mélanie, who three years before 
had seen the figure and had exclaimed 
upon its resemblance to the young girl, 
ventured to question Maryvonne. 

“Is not the young sculptor who 
brought you home to-day the same one 
who exhibited the Mignon at the last 
Salon?” she asked inquisitively. 

“That I cannot say, for I do not 
know myself!” answered Maryvonne 
quite truthfully. 

The privileged old servant looked 
quizzically at her charge. 
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“Hum... hum!” .. . she mur- 
mured. “It’s very strange... very 
strange indeed, I say!” 

Maryvonne smiled but would en- 
lighten her no further. She refrained 
purposely from telling the over-curious 
old body that she had met the young 
man at the Mille restaurant in Paris. 
And Pomm, who never spoke, except 


. when necessary, would not be likely to 


inform her either upon the subject. 
So Mélanie had to nurse her curiosity 
for the present. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND, 


By THE JUNIOR Svs. 


XI, OLYMPUS. 

Under this designation it is con- 
venient to lump the whole heavenly 
host which at present orders our go- 
ings and shapes our ends. It 
includes— 

(1) The War Office; 

(2) The Treasury ; 

(3) The Army Ordnance Office; 

(4) Our Divisional Office ; 

—and other more local and immediate 
homes of mystery. 

The Olympus which controls the 
destinies of “K(i)” differs in many 
respects from the Olympus of an- 
tiquity, but its celestial inhabitants 
appear to have at least two points in 
common with the original body— 
namely, a childish delight in upsetting 
one another’s arrangements, and an 
untimely sense of humor when deal- 
ing with mortals. 

So far as our researches have gone, 
we have been able to classify Olympus, 
roughly, into three departments— 

(1) Round Game Department (in- 
cluding Dockets, Indents, and all of- 
ficial correspondence). 

(2). Fairy Godmother Department. 

(3) Practical Joke Department. 

The outstanding feature of the 


Round Game Department is its crav- 
ing for irrelevant information and its 
passion for detail. “Open your hearts 
to us,” say the officials of the De- 
partment; “unburden your souls; keep 
nothing from us—and you will find 
us most accommodating. But stand 
on your dignity; decline to particu- 
larize; hold back one irrelevant detail 
—and it will go hard with you! 
Listen, and we will explain the rules 
of the game. Think of something you 
want immediately—say the command 
of a brigade, or a couple of washers 
for the lock of a machine-gun—and 
apply to us. The application must be 
made in writing, upon the Army Form 
provided for the purpose, and in trip- 
licate. And—you must put in all the 
details you can possibly think of.” 
For instance, in the case of the ma- 
chine-gun washers—by the way, in 
applying for them, you must call them 
Gun, Machine, Light Vickers, Washers 
for lock of, two. That is the way 
we always talk at the Ordnance Office. 
An Ordnance officer refers to his 
wife’s mother as Law, Mother-in-, one 
—you should state when the old 
washers were lost, and by whom; also 
why they were lost, and where they 
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are now. Then write a short history 
of the machine-gun from which 
they were lost, giving date and 
place of birth, together with a state- 
ment of the exact number of rounds 
which it has fired—a machine-gun fires 
about five hundred rounds a minute— 
adding the name and military record 
of the pack-animal which usually 
carries it. 
this document you forward it to the 
proper quarter and await results. 

The game then proceeds on simple 
and automatic lines. If your applica- 
tion is referred back to you not more 
than five times, and if you get your 
washers within three months of the 
date of application, you are the win- 
ner. If you get something else instead 
—say an aeroplane, or a hundred 
wash-hand basins—it is a draw. But 
the chances are that you lose. 

Consider. By the rules of the game, 
if Olympus can think of a single de- 
tail which has not been thought of by 
you—for instance, if you omit to men- 
tion that the lost washers were circu- 
lar in shape and had holes through 
the middle—you are ipso facto dis- 
qualified, under Rule One. Rule Two, 
also, is liable to trip you up. Possi- 
bly you may have written the pack- 
mule’s name in small block capitals, 
instead of ordinary italics underlined 
in red ink, or put the date in Roman 
figures instead of Arabic numerals. 
If you do this, your application is re- 
ferred back to you, and you lose a 
life. And even if you survive Rules 
One and Two, Rule Three will proba- 
bly get you in the end. Under its pro- 
vision your application must be 
framed in such language and ad- 
dressed in such a manner that it 
passes through every department and 
sub-department of Olympus before it 
reaches the right one. The rule has 
its origin in the principle which gov- 
erns the passing of wine at well- 
regulated British dinner-tables. That 


When you have filled up , 
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is, if you wish to offer a glass of port 
to your neighbor on your right, you 
hand the decanter to the neighbor on 
your left, so that the original object 
ot your hospitality receives it, proba- 
bly empty, only after a complete cir- 
cuit of the table. In the present in- 
stance, the gentleman upon your right 
is the President of the Washer De- 
partment, situated somewhere in the 
Army Ordnance Office, the remaining 
guests representing the other centres 
of Olympian activity. For every de- 
partment your application misses, you 
lose a life, three lost lives amounting 
to disqualification. 

When the washers are issued, how- 
ever, the port-wine rule is abandoned; 
and the washers are despatched to you, 
in defiance of all the laws of supersti- 
tion and tradition, “widder-shins,” or 
counter-clockwise. No wonder articles 
thus jeopardized often fail to reach 
their destination ! 

Your last fence comes when you re- 
eeive a document from Olympus an- 
nouncing that your washers are now 
prepared for you, and that if you will 
sign and return the enclosed receipt 
they will be sent off upon their last 
journey. You are now in the worst 
dilemma of all. Olympus will not dis- 
gorge your washers until it has your 
receipt. On the other hand, if you 
send the receipt, Olympus can always 
win the game by losing the washers, 
and saying that you have got them. 
In the face of your own receipt you 
cannot very well deny this. So you 
lose your washers, and the game, and 
are also made liable for the misap- 
propriation of two washers, for which 
Olympus holds your receipt. 

Truly, the gods play with loaded 
dice. 

On the whole, the simplest (and al- 
most universal) plan is to convey a 
couple of washers from some one 
else’s gun. 

The game just described is played 
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chiefly by officers; but this is a dem- 
ocratic age, and the rank and file are 
now occasionally permitted to take 
part. 

For example, boots. Private M’Splae 
is the possessor, we will say, of a pair 
of flat feet, or arched insteps, or other 
military incommodities, and his regu- 
lation boots do not fit him. More than 
that, they hurt him exceedingly, and 
as he is compelled to wear them 
through daily marches of several 
miles, they graduaily wear a hole in 
his heel or a groove in his instep, or 
a gathering on his great toe. So he 
makes the first move in the game, and 
reports sick—‘“sair feet.” 

The Medical Officer, a terribly effi- 
cient individual, keenly — sometimes 
too keenly—alert for signs of malinger- 
ing, takes a cursory glance at 
M’Splae’s feet, and directs’ the 
patient’s attention to the healing 


properties of soap and water. M’Splae 
departs, grumbling, and reappears on 
sick parade a few days later, paipably 


worse. This time, the M.O. being a 
little less pressed with work, M’Splae 
is given a dressing for his feet, 
coupled with a recommendation to pro- 
cure a new pair of boots without 
delay. If M’Splae is a novice in regi- 
mental diplomacy, he will thereupon 
address himself to his platoon ser- 
geant, who will consign him, elo- 
quently, to a destination where only 
boots with asbestos soles will be of 
any use. If he is an old hand, he will 
simply cut his next parade, and will 
thus, rather ingeniously, obtain access 
to his company commander, being 
brought up before him at orderly room 
next morning as a defaulter. To his 
captain he explains, with simple dignity, 
that he absented himself from parade 
because he found himself unable to 
“rise up” from his bed. He then en- 
deavors, by hurriedly unlacing his 
boots, to produce his feet as evidence; 
but is frustrated, and awarded three 
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extra fatigues for not formally report- 
ing himself sick to the orderly ser- 
geant. The real point at issue, namely, 
the unsuitability of M’Splae’s boots, 
again escapes attention. 

There the matter rests until, a few 
days later, M’Splae falls out on a long 
regimental route-march, and hobbles 
home, chaperoned by a not-ungrateful 
lance-coporal, in a state of semi- 
collapse. This time the M.O. reports 
to the captain that Private M’Splae 
will be unfit for further duty until 
he is provided with a proper pair of 
boots. Are there no boots in the 
quartermaster’s store? 

The captain explains that there are 
plenty of boots, but that under the 
rules of the present round game no 
one has any power to issue them. 
(This rule was put in to prevent the 
game from becoming too easy, like the 
spot-barred rule in billiards.) It is 
a fact well known to Olympus that no 
regimental officer can be trusted with 
boots. Not even the colonel can gain 
access to the regimental boot store. 
For all Olympus can tell, he might 
draw a pair of boots and wear them 
himself, or dress his children up in 
them, or bribe the brigadier with them, 
instead of issuing them to Private 
M’Splae. No, Olympus thinks it wiser 
not to put temptation in the way of 
underpaid officers. So the boots re- 
main locked up, and the taxpayer is 
protected. 

But to be just, there is always a 
solution to an Olympian enigma, if 
you have the patience to go on looking 
for it. In this case the proper pro- 
ceeding is for all concerned, including 
the prostrate M’Splae, to wait pa- 
tiently for a Board to sit. No date is 
assigned for this event, but it is bound 
to occur sooner or later, like a rail- 
way accident or an eclipse of the 
moon. So one day, out of a cloudless 
sky, a Board materializes, and sits on 
M'Splae’s boots. If M’Splae’s com- 
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pany commander happens to be Presi- 
dent of the Board the boots are con- 
demned, and the portals of the quar- 
termaster’s store swing open for a 
brief moment to emit a new pair. 

When M’Splae comes out of hospital, 
the boots, provided no one has appro- 
priated them during the term of his 
indisposition, are his. He puts them 
on, to find that they pinch him in the 
same place as the old pair. 

Then there is the Fairy Godmother 
Department, which supplies us with 
unexpected treats. It is the smallest 
department on Olympus, and, like 
most philanthropic institutions, is 
rather unaccountable in the manner in 
which it distributes its favors. It is 
somewhat hampered in its efforts, too, 
by the Practical Joke Department, 
which appears to exercise a sort of 
general right of interference all over 
Olympus. For instance, the Fairy 
Godmother Department decrees that 
officers from Indian regiments, who 
were home on leave when the War 
broke out and were commandeered for 
service with the Expeditionary Force, 
shall continue to draw pay on the In- 
dian scale, which is considerably 
higher than that which prevails at 
home. So far, so good. But the Prac- 
tical Joke Department hears of this, 
and scents an opportunity, in the form 
of “deductions.” It promptly bleeds 
the beneficiaire of certain sums per 
day, for quarters, horse allowance, for- 
age, and the like. It is credibly re- 
ported that one of these warriors, on 
emerging from a week’s purgatory in 
a Belgian trench, found that his ac- 
commodation therein had been charged 
against him, under the head of “lodg- 
ings,” at the rate of two shillings and 
threepence a night! 

But sometimes the Fairy Godmother 
Department gets a free hand. Like a 
benevolent maiden aunt, she unexpect- 
edly drops a twenty-pound note into 
your account at Cox’s Bank, murmur- 
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ing something vague about “additional 
outfit allowance”; and as Mr. Cox 
makes a point of backing her up in 
her little secret, you receive a delight- 
ful surprise next time you open your 
pass-book. 

She has the family instinct for de- 
tail, too, this Fairy Godmother. Per- 
haps the electric light in your bed- 
room fails, and for three days you 
have to sit in the dark or purchase 
candles. An invisible but observant 
little cherub notes this fact; and 
long afterwards a postal order for 
tenpence flutters down upon you from 
Olympus, marked “light allowance.” 
Once Bobby Little received a mysteri- 
ous postal order for one-and-fivepence. 
It was in the early days of his noviti- 
ate, before he had ceased to question 
the workings of Providence. So he 
made inquiries, and after prolonged 
investigation discovered the source of 
the windfall. On field service an offi- 
cer is entitled to a certain sum per 
day as “field allowance.” In barracks, 
however, possessing a bedroom and 
other indoor comforts, he receives no 
such gratuity. Now Bobby had once 
been compelled to share his room for 
a few nights with a newly-joined and 
homeless subaltern. He was thus tem- 
porarily rendered the owner of only 
half a bedroom. Or, to put it another 
way, only half of him was able to 
sleep in barracks. Obviously, then, 
the other half was on field service, 
and Bobby was therefore entitled to 
half field allowance. Hence the one- 
and-fivepence. I tell you, little escapes 
them on Olympus. So does much, but 
that is another story. 


Last of all comes the Practical Joke 
Department. It covers practically all 
ef one side of Olympus—the shady 
side. 

The jokes usually take the form of 
an order, followed by a counter-order. 
For example— 
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In his magisterial days Ayling, of 
whom we have previously heard, was 
detailed by his Headmaster to under- 
take the organization of a _ school 
corps to serve as a unit of the Officers’ 
Training Corps—then one of the spoilt 
bantlings of the War Office. Being a 
vigorous and efficient young man, 
Ayling devoted four weeks of his sum- 
mer holiday to a course of training 
with a battalion of regulars at Alder- 
shot. During that period, as the 
prospective commander of a company, 
he was granted the pay and provi- 
sional rank of captain, which all will 
admit was handsome enough treat- 
ment. Three months later, when after 
superhuman struggles he had pounded 
his youthful legionaries into something 
like efficiency, his appointment to a 
commission was duly confirmed, and 
he found himself gazetted—Second 
Lieutenant. In addition to this, he 


was required to refund to the Practi- 
cal Joke Department the difference be- 


tween second lieutenant’s pay and the 
captain’s pay which he had received 
during his month’s training at Alder- 
shot! 

But in these strenuous days the De- 
partment has no time for baiting in- 
dividuals. It has two or three mil- 
lions of men to sharpen its wit upon. 
Its favorite pastime at present is a 
sort of giant’s game of chess, the fair 
face of England serving as_ board, 
and the various units of the K. armies 
as pieces. The object of the players 
is to get each piece through as many 
squares as possible in a given time, it 
being clearly understood that no move 
shall count unless another piece is 
evicted in the process. For instance, 
we, the eth Brigade of the yth Divi- 
sion, are suddenly uprooted from bil- 
lets at A and planted down in barracks 
at B, displacing the pth Brigade of 
the gth Division in the operation. We 
have barely cleaned up after the pth 
—an Augean task—and officers have 
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just. concluded messing, furnishing, 
and laundry arrangements with the 
local banditti, when the Practical Joke 
Department, with its tongue in its 
cheek, bids us prepare to go under can- 
vas at C. Married officers hurriedly 
despatch advance parties, composed of 
their wives, to secure houses or lodg- 
ings in the bleak and inhospitable en- 
virons of their new station; while a 
rapidly ageing Mess President con- 
cludes yet another demoralizing bar- 
gain with a ruthless and omnipotent 
eaterer. Then—this is the cream of 
the joke—the day before we expect to 
move, the Practical Joke Department 
puts out a playful hand and sweeps 
us all into some half-completed huts 
at D, somewhere at the other end of 
the Ordnance map, and leaves us 
there, with a happy chuckle, to sink 
or swim in an Atlantic of mud. 

So far as one is able to follow the 
scoring of the game, some of fhe 
squares in the chess-board are of 
higher value than others. For In- 
stance, if you are dumped down into 
comparatively modern barracks at 
Aldershot, which, although they con- 
tain no furniture, are at least weather- 
proof and within reach of shops, the 
Practicai Joke Department scores one 
point. Barracks condemned as un- 
safe and insanitary before the war, 
but now reckoned highly eligible, count 
three points; rat-ridden billets count 
five. But if you can mancuvre your 
helpless pawns into Mudsplosh Camp, 
you receive ten whole points, with a 
bonus of two points thrown in if you 
can effect the move without previous 
notice of any kind. 

We are in Mudsplosh Camp to-day. 
In transferring us here the Depart- 
ment secured full points, including 
bonus. 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that we are decrying our present 
quarters. Mudsplosh Camp is—or is 
going to be—a nobly planned and ad- 
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mirably equipped military centre. At 
present it consists of some three hun- 
dred wooden huts, in all stages of con- 
struction, covering about twenty acres 
of high moorland. The huts are heated 
with stoves, and will be delightfully 
warm when we get some coal. They 
are lit by—or rather wired for—elec- 
tric light. Meanwhile a candle-end 
does well enough for a room only a 
hundred feet long. There are numer- 
ous other adjuncts to eur comfort 
— wash-houses, for instance. These 
will be invaluable, when the water 
iz laid on. For the present, there 
is a capital standpipe not a hun- 
dred yards away; and all you have to 
do, if you want an invigorating scrub, 
is to wait your turn for one of the 
two tin basins supplied -to each fifty 
men, and then splash to your heart’s 
content. There is a spacious dining- 
hall; and as soon as the roof is on, 
our successors, or their successors, 
will make merry therein. Meanwhile, 
there are worse places to eat one’s 
dinner than the floor—the mud out- 
side, for instance. 

The stables are lofty and well venti- 
lated. At least, we are sure they will 
be. Pending their completion § the 
horses and mules are very comforta- 
ble, picketed on the edge of the moor. 

. . After all, there are only sixty of 
them; and most of them have rugs; 
and it can’t possibly go on snowing 
for ever. 

The only other architectural feature 
of the camp is the sterilizer, which 
has been working night and day ever 
since we arrived. No, it does not ster- 
ilize water or milk, or anything of 
that kind—only blankets. Those men 
standing in a queue at its door are 
earrying their bedding. (Yes, quite 
so. When blankets are passed from 
regiment to regiment for months on 
end, in a camp where opportunities 
for ablution are not lavish, these lit- 
tle things will happen.) 
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You put the blankets in at one end 
of the sterilizer, turn the necessary 
handles, and wait. In due course the 
blankets emerge, steamed, dried, and 
thoroughly purged. At least, that is 
the idea. But listen to Privates Ogg 
and Hogg, in one of their celebrated 
cross-talk duologues— 

Ogg (examining his 
“They’re a’ there yet. See!” 

Hogg (an optimist). “Aye; but 
they must have gotten an awfu’ 
fricht !” 

But then people like Ogg are never 
satisfied with anything. 

However, the feature of this camp 
is the mud. That is why it counts ten 
points. There was no mud, of course, 
before the camp was constructed—only 
dry turf, and wild yellow gorse, and 
fragrant heather. But the Practical 
Joke Department were not to be dis- 
couraged by the superficial beauties of 
nature. They knew that if you crowd 
a large number of human dwellings 
close together, and refrain from con- 
structing any roads or drains as a 
preliminary, and fill these buildings 
with troops in the rainy season, you 
will soon have as much mud as ever 
you require. And they were quite 
right. The depth varies from a few 
inches to about a foot. On the out- 
skirts of the camp, however, especially 
by the horse lines or going through a 
gate, you may find yourself up to 
your knees. But, after all, what is 
mud? Most of the officers have gum- 
boots, and the men will probably get 
used to it. Life in K(i) is largely 
composed of getting used to things. 

In the more exclusive and fashion- 
able districts—round about the Orderly 
Room, and the Canteen, and the 
Guard - room — elevated “duck-walks” 
are laid down, along which we deli- 
cately pick our way. It would warm 
the heart of a democrat to observe 
the ready—nay, hasty—courtesy with 
which an officer, on meeting a private 


blanket). 
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huts about a hundred yards away! 
They are mad wags on Olympus. 


carrying two overflowing buckets of 
kitchen refuse, steps down into the 
mud to let his humble brother-in-arms 
pass. Where there are no duck-walks, 
we employ planks laid across the mud. 
In comparatively dry weather these 
planks lie some two or three inches 
below the mud, and much innocent 
amusement may be derived from try- 
ing to locate them. In wet weather, 
however, the planks float to the sur- 
face, and then of course everything is 
plain sailing. When it snows, we fee! 
for the planks with our feet. If we 
find them we perform an involuntary 
and unpremeditated ski-ing act: if we 
fail, we wade to our quarters through 
a sort of neapolitan ice—snow on the 
tep, mud underneath. 

Our parade-ground is a mud-flat in 
front of the huts. Here we take our 
stand each morning, sinking steadily 
deeper until the order is given to move 
off. Then the battalion extricates it- 
self with one tremendous squelch, and 
we proceed to the labors of the day. 

Seriously, though— supposing the 
commanding officer were to be delayed 
one morning at orderly room, and 
were to ride on to the parade-ground 
twenty minutes late, what would he 
find? Nothing! Nothing but a great 
parterre of glengarries, perched upon 
the mud in long parallel rows, each 
giengarry flanked on the left-hand side 
by the muzzle of a rifle at the slope. 
(That detached patch over there on 
the left front, surrounded by air-bub- 
bles, is the band. That cavity like the 
crater of an extinct volcano, in Num- 
ber one Platoon of A Company, was 
once Private Mucklewame. ) 

And yet people talk about the sink- 
ing of the Birkenhead! 


This morning some one in the De- 
partment has scored another ten 
points. Word has just been received 
that we are to move again to- 
morrow—to a precisely similar set of 
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. AND SOME FELL BY THE 
WAYSIDE, 

“Firing parrty, revairse arrms!” 

Thus the platoon sergeant—a little 
anxiously; for we are new to this 
feat, and only rehearsed it for a few 
minutes this morning. 

It is a sunny afternoon in late Feb- 
ruary. The winter of our discontent 
is past. (At least, we hope so.) Com- 
fortless months of training are safely 
behind us, and lo! we have grown 
from a fortuitous concourse of atoms 
to a cohesive unit of fighting men. 
Spring is coming; spring is coming; 
cur blood runs quicker; active serv- 
ice is within measurable distance; 
and the future beckons to us with both 
hands to step down at last into the 
arena, and try our fortune amid the 
uncertain but illimitable chances of 
the greatest game in the world. 

To all of us, that is, save one. 


xl... 


The road running up the hill from 
the little mortuary is lined on either 
side by members of our company, 
specklessly turned out and standing 
to attention. At the foot of the slope 
a gun-carriage is waiting, drawn by 
two great dray-horses and controlled 
by a private of the Army Service 
Corps, who looks incongruously perky 
and cockney amid that silent, kilted 
assemblage. The firing party form a 
short lane from the gun-carriage to the 
door of the mortuary. In response to 
the sergeant’s command, each man 
turns over his rifle, and setting the 
muzzle carefully upon his right boot 
—after all, it argues no extra respect 
to the dead to get your barrel filled 
with mud—rests his hands upon the 
butt-plate and bows his head, as laid 
down in the King’s Regulations. 

The bearers move slowly down the 
path from the mortuary, and place the 
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coffin upon the gun-carriage. Upon the 
lid lie a very dingy glengarry, a 
Stained leather belt, and a bayonet. 
They are humble trophies, but we pay 
them as much reverence as’ we would 
to the bdton and cocked hat of a field- 
marshal, for they are the insignia of 
a man who has given his life for his 
country. 

On the hill-top above us, where the 
great military hospital rears its ciock- 
tower four-square to the sky, a line 
ot convalescents, in natty blue uni- 
forms with white facings and red ties, 
lean over the railings deeply inter- 
ested. Some of them are bandaged, 
others are in slings, and all are more 
or less maimed. They follow the ob- 
sequies below with critical approval. 
They have been present at enough hur- 
ried and promiscuous interments of 
late—more than one of them has only 
just escaped being the central figure 
at one of these functions—that they 
are capable of appreciating a properly 
conducted funeral at its true value. 

“They’re puttin’ away a _bloomin’ 
Jock,” remarks a gentleman with an 
empty sleeve. 

“And very nice, too!” responds an- 
other on crutches, as the firing party 
present arms with creditable precision. 
“Not ’arf a bad bit of eye-wash at all 
for a bandy-legged lot of coal- 
shovellers.” 

“That lot’s out of K(i),” explains 
a well-informed invalid with his head 
in bandages. “Pretty ’ot stuff they’re 
gettin’, Trés moutarde! Now we're 
off.” 

The signal is passed up the road to 
the band, who are waiting at the head 
of the procession, and the pipes break 
into a lament. Corporals step forward 
and lay four wreaths upon the coffin 
—one from each company. Not a man 
in the battalion has failed to con- 
tribute his penny to those wreaths; 
and pennies are not too common with 
us, especially on a Thursday, which 
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cemes just before pay-day. The Brit- 
ish private is commonly reputed to 
spend all, or most of, his pocket- 
money upon beer. But I can tell you 
this, that if you give him his choice 
between buying himself a pint of beer 
and subscribing to a wreath, he will 
most decidedly go thirsty. 

The serio-comic charioteer gives his 
reins a twitch, the horses wake up, 
and the gun-carriage begins to move 
slowly along the lane of mourners, As 
the dead private passes on his way 
the walls of the lane melt, and his 
comrades fall into their usual fours 
behind the gun-carriage. 

So we pass up the hill towards the 
military cemetery, with the pipes wail- 
ing their hearts out, and the muffled 
drums marking the time of our regu- 
lation slow step. Each foot seems to 
hang in the air before the drums bid 
us put it down. 

In the very rear of the procession 
you may see the company commander 
and three subalterns. They give no 
orders, and exact no attention. To 
employ a colloquialism, this is not 
their funeral. 

Just behind the gun-carriage stalks 
a solitary figure in civilian clothes— 
the unmistakable “blacks” of an Elder 
of the Kirk. At first sight, you have 
a feeling that some one has strayed 
into the procession who has no right 
there. But no one has a better. The 
sturdy old man behind the coffin is 
named Adam Carmichael, and he is 
here, having travelled south from 
Dumbarton by the night train, to at- 
tend the funeral of his only son. 


Ir 

Peter Carmichael was one of the 
first to enlist in the regiment. There 
was another Carmichael in the same 
company, so Peter at roll-call was 
usually addressed by the sergeant 
as “Twenty-seeven fufty-fower Car- 
michael,” 2754 being his regimental 
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number. The army does not encourage 
Christian names. When his attesta- 
tion paper was filled up, he gave his 
age as nineteen; his address, vaguely, 
as Renfrewshire; and his trade, not 
without an air, as a “holder-on.” To 
the mystified Bobby Little he entered 
upon a lengthy explanation of the 
term in a language composed almost 
entirely of vowels, from which that 
officer gathered, dimly, that holding-on 
had something to do with shipbuilding. 
Upon the barrack-square his platoon 
commander’s attention was again 
drawn to Peter, owing to the passion- 
ate enthusiasm with which he per- 
formed the simplest evolutions, such 
as forming fours and sloping arms— 
military exercises which do not in- 
trigue the average private to any 
great extent. Unfortunately, desire 
frequently outran performance. Peter 
was undersized, unmuscular, and ex- 
traordinarily clumsy. For a long time 
Bobby Little thought that Peter, like 
one or two of his comrades, was left- 
handed, se made allowances.  Ulti- 
mately he discovered that his indul- 
gence was misplaced: Peter was 
equally incompetent with either hand. 
He took longer in learning to fix bay- 
onets or present arms than any other 
man in the platoon. To be fair, Na- 
ture had done little to help him. He 
was thirty-three inches round the 
chest, five feet four in height, and 
weighed possibly nine stone. His com- 
plexion was pasty, and, as Captain 
Wagstaffe remarked, you could hang 
your hat on any bone in his body. His 
eyesight was not all that the regula- 
tions require, and on the musketry- 
range he was “put back,” to his deep 
distress, “for further instruction.” 
Altogether, if you had not known the 
doctor who passed him, you would 
have said it was a mystery how he 

passed the doctor. 
But he possessed the one essential 
attribute of the soldier. He had a 
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big heart. He was keen. He allowed 
nothing to come between him and his 
beloved duties. (“He was aye daft 
for to go sogerin’,” his father ex- 
plained to Captain Blaikie; “but his 
mother would never let him away. He 
was ower wee, and ower young.”) His 
rifle, buttons, and boots were always 
without blemish. Further, he was of 
the opinion that a merry heart goes 
all the way. He never sulked when 
the platoon were kept on parade five 
minutes after the breakfast bugle had 
sounded. He made no bones about 
obeying orders and saluting officers— 
acts of abasement which grated sorely 
at times upon his colleagues, who rev- 
erenced no one except themselves and 
their Union. He appeared to revel in 
muddy route-marches, and invariably 
provoked and led the choruses. The 
men called him “Wee Pe’er,” and ul- 
timately adopted him as a sort of com- 
pany mascot. Whereat Pe’er’s heart 


glowed; for when your associates at- 
tach a diminutive to your Christian 


name, you possess something which 
millionaires would gladly give half 
their fortune to purchase. 

And certainly he required all the so- 
cial success he could win, for profes- 
sionally Peter found life a rigorous 
affair. Sometimes, as he staggered into 
barracks after a long day, carrying 
a rifle made of lead and wearing a 
pair of boots weighing a hundred- 
weight apiece, he dropped dead asleep 
on his bedding before he could eat his 
dinner. But he always hotly denied 
the imputation that he was “sick.” 

Time passed. The regiment was 
shaking down. Seven of Peter’s par- 
ticular cronies were raised to the rank 
of lance-corporal—but not Peter. He 
was “off the square” now—that is to 
say, he was done with recruit drill for 
ever. He possessed a sound knowledge 
of advance-guard and outpost work; 
his conduct-sheet was a blank page. 
But he was not promoted. He was 
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“ower wee for a stripe,” he told him- 
self. For the present he must expect 
to be passed over. His chance would 
come later, when he had filled out a 
little and got rid of his cough. 

The winter dragged on: the weather 
was appalling: the grousers gave 
tongue with no uncertain voice, each 
streaming field-day. But wee Pe’er en- 
joyed it all. He did not care if it 
snowed ink. He was a “sojer.” 

One day, to his great delight, he was 
“warned for guard’—a _ particularly 
unpopular branch of a soldier’s duties, 
for it means sitting in the guardroom 
for twenty-four hours at a _ stretch, 
fully dressed and accoutred, with in- 
tervals of sentry-go, usually in heavy 
rain, by way of exercise. When 
Peter’s turn for sentry-go came on he 
splashed up and down his muddy beat 
—the battalion was in billets now, and 
the usual sentry’s verandah was lack- 
ing—as proud as a peacock, saluting 
officers according to their rank, chal- 
lenging stray civilians with great 


severity, and turning out the guard on 


the slightest provocation. He was at 
his post, soaked right through his 
greatcoat, when the orderly officer 
made his night round. Peter sum- 
moned his colleagues; the usual in- 
spection of the guard took place; and 
the sleepy men were then dismissed to 
their fireside. Peter remained; the 
officer hesitated. He was supposed to 
examine the sentry in his knowledge 
of his duties. It was a profitless task 
as a rule. The tongue-tied youth 
merely gaped like a stranded fish, un- 
til the sergeant mercifully intervened, 
in some such words as these— 

“This man, sirr, is liable to get over- 
excited when addressed by an officer.” 

Then, soothingly— 

“Now, Jimmy, tell the officer what 
would ye dae in case of fire?” 

“Present airrms!” announces the 
desperate James. Or else, almost 
tearfully, “I canna mind. I had it all 
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fine just noo, but it’s awa’ oot o’ ma 
heid !” 

Therefore it was with no great sense 
of anticipation that the orderly officer 
said to Private Carmichael— 

“Now, sentry, can you repeat any of 
your duties?” ‘ 

Peter saluted, took a full breath, 
closed both eyes, and replied rapidly— 

“For tae tak’ chairge of all Govern- 
ment property within sicht of this 
guairdhoose tae turrn oot the guaird 
for all airrmed pairties approaching 
also the commanding officer once a day 
tae salute all officers tae chal- 
lenge all pairsons approaching this 
post tae——” 

His recital was interrupted by a fit 
of coughing. 

“Thank you,” said the officer 
hastily; “that will do. Good night!” 

Peter, not sure whether it would be 
correct to say “good night” too, 
saluted again, and returned to his 
cough. 

“I say,” said the officer, turning 
back, “you have a shocking cold.” 

“Och, never heed it, sirr,” gasped 
Peter politely. 

“Call the sergeant,” said the officer. 

The fat sergeant came out of the 
guardhouse again buttoning his tunic. 

“Sirr?” 

“Take this man off sentry-duty and 
roast him at the guardroom fire.” 

“I will, sirr,” replied the sergeant; 
and added, paternally— 

“This man has no right for to be 
here at all. He should have reported 
sick when warned for guard; but 
he would not. He is very attentive to 
his duties, sirr.” 

“Good boy !” said the officer to Peter. 
“I wish we had more like you.” 

Wee Pe’er blushed, his teeth mo- 
mentarily ceased chattering, his heart 
swelled. Appearances to the contrary, 
he felt warm all through. The ser- 
geant laid a fatherly hand upon his 
shoulder. 
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“Go you your ways intil the guard- 
room, boy,” he commanded, “and send 
oot Dunshie. He’ll no hurt. Get close 
in ahint the stove, or you'll be for 
Cambridge !” 

(The last phrase carries no aca- 
demic significance. It simply means 
that you are likely to become an in- 
mate of the great Cambridge Hospital 
at Aldershot.) 

Peter, feeling thoroughly disgraced, 
cast an appealing look at the officer. 

“In you go!” said that martinet. 

Peter silently obeyed. It was the 
only time in his life that he ever felt 
mutinous. 

A month later Brigade Training set 
in with customary severity. The life 
of company officers became a burden. 
They spent hours in thick woods with 
their followers, taking cover, ostensi- 
bly from the enemy, in reality from 
brigade-majors and staff officers. A 
subaltern never tied his platoon in a 
knot but a general came trotting round 
the corner. The wet weather had 
ceased, and a biting east wind reigned 
in its stead. 

On one occasion an elaborate night 
operation was arranged. Four bat- 
talions were to assemble at a given 
point five miles from camp, and then 
advance in column across country by 
the light of the stars to a position in- 
dicated on the map, where they were 
to deploy and dig themselves in! It 
sounded simple enough in operation 
orders; but when you try to move 
four thousand troops—even  well- 
trained troops— across three miles of 
broken country on a pitch-dark night, 
there is always a _ possibility that 
some one will get mislaid. On this 
particular occasion a whole battalion 
lost itself without any delay or diffi- 
culty whatsoever. The other three 
were compelled to wait for two hours 
and a half, stamping their feet and 
blowing on their fingers, while over- 
heated staff officers scoured the coun- 
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try for the truants. They were dis- 
covered at last waiting virtuously at 
the wrong rendezvous, three-quarters 
of a mile away. The brazen-hatted 
strategist who drew up the operation 
orders had given the point of assem- 
bly for the brigade as: . . . the field 
S.W. of WELLINGTON Woop and due 
E. of HANGMAN’s CopsE, immediately 
below the first O in GHostLy Bottom, 
—but omitted to underline the O in- 
dicated. The result was that three 
battalion commanders assembled at 
the O in “ghostly,” while the fourth, 
ignoring the adjective in favor of the 
noun, took up his station at the first 
O in “bottom.” 

The operations had been somewhat 
optimistically timed to end at il 
P.M., but by the time that the four 
battalions had effected a most un- 
loverly tryst, it was close on ten, and 
beginning to rain. The consequence 


was that the men got home to bed, 
soaked to the skin, and asking the 
Powers Above rhetorical questions, at 


three o’clock in the morning. 

Next day Brigade Orders announced 
that the movement would be continued 
at nightfall, by the occupation of the 
hastily-dug trenches, followed by a 
night attack upon the hill in front. 
The captured position would then be 
retrenched. 

When the tidings went round, four- 
teen of the more quick-witted spirits 
of “A” Company hurriedly paraded 
before the Medical Officer and an- 
nounced that they were “sick in the 
stomach.” Seven more discovered 
abrasions upon their feet, and prof- 
fered their sores for inspection, after 
the manner of Oriental mendicants. 
One skrimshanker, despairing of pro- 
ducing any bodily ailment, rather in- 
geniously assaulted a comrade-in-arms, 
and was led away, deeply grateful, to 
the guardroom. Wee Peter, who in 
the course of last night’s operations 
had stumbled into an old trench half- 
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filied with ice-cold water, and whose 
temperature to-day, had he known it, 
was a hundred and two, paraded with 
his company at the appointed time. 
The company, he reflected, would get a 
bad name if too many men reported 
sick at once. 

Next day he was absent from 
parade. He was for Cambridge at last. 


Before he died, he sent for the offi- 
cer who had befriended him, and sup- 
plemented, or rather corrected, some 
of the information contained in his 
attestation paper. 

He lived in Dumbarton, not Ren- 
frewshire. He was just sixteen. He 
was not—this confession cost him a 
great effort—a full-blown “holder-on” 
at all; only an apprentice. His father 
was “weel kent” in the town of Dum- 
barton, befng a chief engineer, em- 
ployed by a great firm of shipbuilders 
to extend new machinery on trial 
trips. 

Needless to say, he made a great 
fight. But though his heart was big 
enough, his body was too frail. As 
they say on the sea, he was over- 
engined for his beam. 

And so, three days later, the simple 
soul of Twenty-seven fifty-four Car- 
michael, “A” Company, was trans- 
ferred, on promotion, to another com- 
pany —the great Company of Happy 
Warriors who walk the Elysian Fields. 


m1. 
“Firing parrty, one round blank— 
load !” 
There is a rattle of bolts, and a 
dozen barrels are pointed heaven- 
wards. The company stands rigid, 


except the buglers, who are be- 
Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
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ginning to finger their instruments. 

“Fire!” 

There is a crackling volley, and the 
pipes break into a brief, sobbing wail. 
Wayfarers upon the road below look up 
curiously. One or two young females 
with perambulators come hurrying 
across the grass, exhorting apathetic 
babies to sit up and admire the pretty 
funeral. 

Twice more the rifles ring out. The 
pipes cease their wailing, and there is 
an expectant silence. 

The drum-major crooks his little 
finger, and eight bugles come to 
the “ready.” Then “Last Post,” the 
requiem of every soldier of the King, 
swells out, sweet and true. 

The echoes lose themselves among 
the dripping pines. The chaplain 
closes his book, takes off his specta- 
cles, and departs. 

Old Carmichael permits himself one 
brief look into his son’s grave, re- 
sumes his crape-bound tall hat, and 
turns heavily away. He finds Captain 
Blaikie’s hand waiting for him. He 
grips it, and says— 

“Weel, the laddie has had a grand 
sojer’s funeral. His mother will be 
pieased to hear that.” 

He passes on, and shakes hands 
with the platoon sergeant and one or 
two of Peter’s cronies. He declines an 
invitation to the Sergeants’ Mess. 

“IT hae a trial-trup the morn,” he 
explains. “I must be steppin’. God 
keep ye all, brave lads!” 

The old gentleman sets off down the 
station road. The company falls in, 
and we march back to barracks, leav- 
ing Wee Pe’er—the first name on our 
Roll of Honor—alone in his glory be- 
neath the Hampshire pines. 
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MR. CHESTERTON AS A POET.* 


It is a useful thing to be a man of 
parts; but it is possible te be a man 
of too many parts. Not only is it that 
if you have so many parts people will 
shrink from the labor of picking you 
to pieces and seeing what you are 
made of; but the parts tend to get in 
each other’s way. Each part, in vari- 
ous eyes, seems equal to the whole; 
men are judged by one attribute or 
one achievement of many. Mr. Belloc 
is a conspicuous example of this. The 
great public, of course (which, since 
the war began, can be heard in trains 
talking of “Bellow” and “Belloc”) 
knows him merely as the light that 
always is on Land and Water, who 
walks the Woevre as if it were his 
native heath and calleth the smallest 
tributaries of the Niemen each by his 
name. But most members even of the 
smaller public know him only in sec- 
tions. To some he is the author of 
The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts; to 
some he is the Sairist of Empire; to 
some he is the romantic pedestrian; 
and to many he is a journalist who 
used to be an M.P., and who, in order 
to attack the two-headed’ monster of 
Collectivism, first invented and then 
anathematized an unpleasant figment 
known as the Servile State. It was 
long ago written that— 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc 

Is a case for legislation ad hoc. 

He seems to think nobody minds 

His books being all of different kinds. 
But he has openly flouted the warn- 
ing. And so has Mr. Chesterton, who 
collaborated in delivering it. 

Mr. Chesterton is not quite such a 
“case” as Mr. Belloc. I only once met 
a man who studiously avoided Mr. 
Chesterton’s works on the ground that 
he writes “the most monstrous rubbish 
against the Suffrage”—which he does. 


oe “Poems.” By G. K. Chesterton. Burns & Oates. 


He is merely a politician, a novelist, 
an essayist, a critic, a theologian, and 
a serious and comic poet. Authors 
have been versatile before now. 
Goethe discovered a bone and Voltaire 
wrote a hundred volumes, many of 
them “of different kinds.” Such prac- 
tices were in the eighteentn century 
normal; and there is no doubt much 
to be said for a man exercising all the 
talents he possesses. But it has its 
drawbacks. Not only does it, as I 
have suggested above, generate a cer- 
tain confusion among the contempo- 
rary public and postpone the forma- 
tion of an exact and comprehensive 
estimate of an author’s powers—which, 
in the long run, will all be put right—- 
but over and above all this it may 
prevent the author himself from fully 
exploiting, and even from really dis- 
covering, his most peculiar gifts. It 
would be absurd to suggest that Mr. 
Chesterton should have written no 
prose. But certainly under that 
voluminous journalist there lies half- 
buried a very considerable poet. 

For most of Mr. Chesterton’s wholly 
serious verse (there is not much of 
it) I do not personally care; though 
in other circumstances there is no 
saying what he might not have writ- 
ten. There are beautiful passages in 
The Ballad of the White Horse, and, 
with a little less obscurity and allu- 
siveness (not suitable to a rapidly 
moving narrative poem), Lepanto, 
which is included in the neW volume, 
would have been one of the finest 
things of its kind. Even as it is it 
is memorable, and one stanza will 
show the march of it: 

Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half 
heard, 

Where only on a nameless throne a 
crownless prince has stirred. 

Where, risen from a doubtful seat and 
half attainted stall, 
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The last knight of Europe takes 


weapons from the wall, 

The last and lingering troubadour to 
whom the bird has sung, 

That once went singing southward 
when all the world was young. 

In that enormous silence, tiny and 
unafraid, 

Comes up along a winding road the 
noise of the Crusade, 

Strong gongs groaning as the guns 
boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the 
war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts 
cold, 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint 
old gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper 
kettle drums, 

Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, 
then the cannon, and he comes. 

Don John laughing in the brave beard 
curled, 

Spurning of his stirrups like the 
thrones of ail the world, 

Holding his head up for a flag of all 
the free. 


Love light of Spain — hurrah! 

Death light of Africa! 

Don John of Austria 

Is riding to the sea. 

Don John of Austria was really a 
feeble sort of hero. That does not 


matter; the poem stirs one. But, in 
spite of the color-adjectives, the appeal 
is rather to the ear than to the eye. 
The ear should certainly come first; 
but Mr. Chesterton is obviously aim- 
ing at the eye as well. I don’t think 
he quite succeeds. That means that 
there is something not quite right 
with the words somewhere. And this 
leads me to what is Mr. Chesterton’s 
chief (he does not always exhibit 
it) defect as a serious poet. It proba- 
bly arises, or at any rate is fostered, 
by the habit of journalism. Journal- 
ism, though it encourages the aptitude 
for vivid and striking words and 
phrases, does not stimulate, but rather 
destroys, the sense for that supremely 
“accurate” kind of word and phr&se 
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which poetry requires. Picturesque 
journalism is a matter of second-bests ; 
of improvisations and slap-dash ef- 
fects. Mr. Chesferton the journalist 
will say (I do not know that he has 
used this particular phrase) that as 
he was walking from Wendover there 
blared across the sky the scarlet and 
sinister trumpets of the dawn. It 
sounds all right; it gets an atmos- 
phere of sorts; but it does not do in 
poetry. In the stanza I have quoted 
above there is not much of this loose- 
ness, this dangerous fluency; though 
there is a suspicion of it about “the 
last and lingering troubadour” and the 
“thrones of all the world.” But you 
get a good deal of it in his poems, 
both in The Wild Knight and in the 
new volume. A characteristic example 
occurs in The House of Christmas: 
Our rest is as far as the fire-drake 
swings, 
And our peace is put in impossible 
things, 
Where clashed and thundered un- 
thinkable wings 
Round an incredible star. 
How far this kind of thing is natural 
te Mr. Chesterton we cannot say; 
scme journalists are born, not made, 
and Swinburne, who went in for de- 
secriptive pot-shots and automatic al- 
literations wholesale, was not a jour- 
nalist. But the habit of copious prose 
with its easy vividness, word-play 
and logic-chopping, must surely have 
harmed Mr. Chesterton in this respect. 
If, however, it be true that journal- 
ism is perilous for serious poets, it is 
certainly not so for comic ones. Light 
verse—whether merely light and fan- 
tastic or ferociously satirical — does 
not demand the same _ qualities. 
Byron’s lack of the highest “accuracy” 
oF words which prevented his serious 
poems from equalling those of his 
major contemporaries did not prevent 
Don Juan from being the greatest 
comic poem in the language. So also 
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with the journalist; his pursuits 
quicken his wits, increase his range 
of allusion, and supply him with a 
mass of stock phrases, dead meta- 
phors, clichés, platitudes, and so on, 
which are all useful to him because 
he can use them ironically or in un- 
accustomed contexts, and thereby 
produce his effects. Mr. Chesterton’s 
gifts for satiric and fantastic verse 
have been quite unimpaired by his 
other activities; his mind, perhaps, 
expresses itself more naturally and 
truthfully when he is not calling on 
himself to be consistently solemn or 
at least serious; and his lighter verse 
is so astonishingly good that ff is a 
scandal that he does not write more 
of it. 

There is quite enough of it in the 
new volume to make it well worth 
huving, even if it did not contain 
Lepanto and the love poems. Cer- 
tain examples are missing. I remem- 
ber, for instance, an admirable ad- 
dress to Lord Claud Hamilton, when 
that statesman, on the expulsion of the 
Labor Leaders from South Africa, sud- 
denly discovered that General Botha 
was a man. Then there are the 
Songs of the Simple Life, which ap- 
peared in the New Witness and then 
in The Flying Inn. Some of them, as 
The Song of Songs, the explanation of 
the curvature of the English country 
road, and the charmingly musical ex- 
cursion on “The Town of Roundabout, 
which makes the world go round,” are 
perfect in their kind. But even with- 
out these there are many good ones. 
There is The Horrible History of 
Jones, who had a dog who had a chain. 
The I.K.L. had passed the “Unleashed 
Cousins Act”; so the chain had to 
be removed. Another Society or Offi- 
cial Body then took the dog away 
under the provisions of the Nervous 
Motorists Act. The empty yard was 
then confiscated by the U.S.U. for be- 
ing insufficiently guarded; and so it 
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went on until Jones was executed and 

four Commissions sat on him: 

An author in the Isle of Wight 

Observed with unconcealed delight 

A land of old and just renown 

Where Freedom slowly broadened 
down 

From Precedent to Precedent. . 

And this, I think, was what he meant. 


An admirable address to Mr. Walter 
Long is included; and Mr. Chesterton 
has also had the sense, although he 
has broken with his old associations, to 
reprint the courageous, swinging Song 
of Defeat, which appeared in the 
Daily News in 1907, after the Progres- 
sive Party had been smothered at the 
L.C.C. election. It appeared the morn- 
ing after the poll. In the circum- 
stances it might safely have been pre- 
pared beforehand, but if it was writ- 
ten on the night it was a feat. No 
note is appended to indicate the event 
it celebrated; and the whole poem 
will puzzle readers who fail to guess 
it, or do not happen to remember the 
nature of the 1907 campaign and the 
position of the Duke of Norfolk in the 
Moderate Party. The story about the 
atheist statesman who imprisoned lit- 
tle printers in Dundee for blasphemy 
is good, but rather Bellocian. But the 
best thing in the book—a poem worth 
framing and hanging on the walls of 
the Palace of Westminster, instead of 
the meaningless historical “frescoes” 
which line the corridors of the House 
—is Antichrist, or the Reunion of 
Christendom: An Ode. It was in- 
spired by a cry from the depths of the 
soul of Mr. F. E. Smith, who, speak- 
ing on the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, described it as “a Bill which has 
shocked the conscience of every 
Christian community in Europe.” . Mr. 
Chesterton takes certain Christian 
communities in turn. The first stanza 
goes: 

Are they clinging to their crosses, 

F. E. Smith, 
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Where the Breton boat-fleet tosses, 
Are they, Smith? 

Do they, fasting, trampling, bleeding, 
Wait the news from this our city? 
Groaning “That’s the Second Reading !” 

Hissing “There is still Committee!” 
If the voice of Cecil falters, 
If McKenna’s point has pith, 
Do they tremble for their altars? 
Do they, Smith? 
So also the Russian peasants in the 
Caucasus— 
Where Establishment means nothing, 
And they never heard of Wales, 
and the Christians in the Balkans 
where— 
Men don’t think it half so hard if 
Islam burns their kin and kith, 
Since a curate lives in Cardiff 
Saved by Smith. 
There is no room to quote the whole 
poem here, or even the persuasive final 
The New Statesman. 
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stanza with its last soft appeal, 
“Chuck it, Smith.” But it is certainly 
the cleverest and most amusing politi- 
cal poem of this generation. 

Someone should pay him a large sum 
to abstain for a year or two from 
writing anything but verse. No re- 
flection on his prose is meant. It is 
always a pleasure to be given yet one 
more definition of “the true meaning 
of democracy,” or one more chain of 
irrefutable syllogisms showing that a 
public-house is neither public nor a 
house, or that the moon is made of 
green cheese, or (likelier still) that 
green cheese is made of the moon. 
But his verse is, at best, unique; it 
never gets monotonous; and it is most 
depressing that he does not write more 
of it. 

J. C. Squire. 





THE DESTROYING ANGEL. 


I. 

The two sailors leaned their elbows 
upon the stained counter of the bar, 
conversing in low tones, their heads 
close together. They both wore the 
badge of the Royal Naval Reserve. It 
was Sunday night; they had what 
they called “leaf” from the barracks 
in which they were under training; 
and they were spending it in their 
own quiet way. Both had the dark, 
deep-set, pondering Scotch eye; both 
spoke in the clipped English of the 
Highlander. Behind them, upon a 
bench set against the wall, lounged 
a row of khaki soldiers, and wedged 
among them, a stout lady with a moist 
eye perpetually smiled as she whis- 
pered to the pink-faced recruits. Near 
by stood a group of cloth-capped, 
slovenly civilians, talking loudly with 
two or three girls. In the flaring 
light wavered a mist of tobacco, its 
acrid odor mingled with the fumes of 


beer and the smell of sawdust. But 
of all these things, save that they 
were conscious of a certain friendly 
warmth and harmony in them, the 
naval seamen were oblivious as though 
they two were alone in the desert. 
Each had a glass of beer before him, 
and each dealt abstractedly with a 
Woodbine cigarette. 

“There wass more than ten hundred 
men left our toun,” observed the 
younger of the two. 

“Aye,” returned the elder sailor. 
“There is none but old men and chil- 
dren left in the toun—noo that ye have 
joined, Jock.” 

“I thocht shame to myself to be left 
behind,” continued Jock earnestly. “I 
that wass earning twa pounds twa 
shillings weekly, guid money. But I 
gave it up. For I thocht shame to 
myself to be left in our toun. But 
yourself is an old hand, Duncan.” 

“I haf been in the Sairvice for 
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twenty years, forbye I’m a fisherman 
as weel,” said Duncan. “There wass 
never such great guns as there is now. 
But I wass used to fire the guns of 
the old Benbow—they wass great 
guns indeed, but look now at the 
Queen Elizabeth. Her commander is 
a Scotsman, too.” 

“I doot I will be put in a small ship 
first, where there is no great guns,” 
said Jock wistfully. 

“Ye will find Scotsmen in her, what- 
effer she is,” returned Duncan. “Aye, 
the Scotsmen is doing weel in the war, 
by land and sea. There is no Scots- 
men left in Scotland. There iss many 
ef oor tounies in the trenches. Many 
of them is killed, puir fellows.” 

“There wass one of oor toun,” pur- 
sued Duncan abstractedly, “who wass 
weunded in the chairge, when haf the 
regiment wass killed, that day, ye 
mind. He died too, did oor tounie. 
But ere he died, he said a worrd to 
the doctor. The doctor wrote it home 
in a letter, and the letter wass prented 
in the toun pepper. And when I read 
it, the tears rin doun ma face.” 

Jock’s dark glance was fastened 
upon his comrade’s hard, open-air 
countenance, as he paused. 

“These wass his worrds,” Duncan 
went on. “‘T7'ell them at hame I died 
for ma country, surrounded by ma 
coontrymen.’ Aye, when I read those 
worrds, the tears rin doun ma face.” 

“I wad like fine,” said Jock, after 
an interval of reflection, “to hae those 
words pit upon ma tombstane. For- 
bye, me being a sailor, I'll hae nae 
tombstane,” he added thoughtfully. 

“I hae thocht the same thing,” re- 
sponded Duncan. “I hae thocht it wad 
be a fine thing if all the lads in oor 
tcoun should be saying those worrds 
when they cam’ to dee for their 
eoontry.” 

They went out in silence; went out 
into the silver twilight, and the stir 
and crowd of the seaport town, to 
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swing leisurely in step towards the 
barracks. From beyond the huddled 
red roofs moaned the distant siren of 
a man-of-war. 

“Aye,” resumed Duncan, “there is 
deeficulties. For when ae ship gaes 
doun, there may be nae survivorrs to 
tell the tale.” 

“Forbye,” said Jock, “a man must 
dee fechting. It would be nae guid to 
expire of a belly-ache, or to be 
drooned through some fulishness.” : 

“Nhm,” said Duncan. The two 
swung forward, their eyes fixed on far 
horizons. 

“Before we twine, we sall find a 
way,” said Duncan, as they entered 
the vast gravelled square, where the 
flag, lifted high up on the tranquil 
and sombre sky, drooped against the 
mast. 

Il. 

A month later, Jock lay sick unto 
death in the cabin of one of His 
Majesty’s auxiliary cruisers, which 
had precisely as much chance of keep 
ing afloat after having been struck by 
a shell or a mine as an empty biscuit- 
box. It was not that circumstance 
which troubled Jock; indeed, he longed 
that a shell might end with the clean 
shock of war his inglorious and in- 
describable miseries. The whole floor 
of the cabin was paved with sick men, 
lying on mattresses which touched one 
another; the ship was rolling some 
fifty degrees, so that the helpless and 
groaning men, racked with fever, were 
perpetually flung together; with the 
thunder of the breaking seas and the 
loud incessant clangor of the engines 
were mingled the babbling and the 
eries of delirium; every port was 
closed, the dead-lights were screwed 
down, and the cabin, waveringly il- 
lumined by swinging lamps, was loaded 
with a stench so poignant that the 
doctor, attempting to enter, retreated 
swiftly to the deck and vomited. Re- 
turning, he knelt beside Jock and ex- 
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amined him. The man’s dark eyes 
were like caverns in his thin face, 
which was strangely disguised by a 
black growth of beard. 

“Have you any message for your 
people at home, my lad?” asked the 
doctor presently. 

“Am I by with it, sir?” 

“No—oh no,” said the doctor kindly. 
“But we must all be prepared, you 
know.” 

“Aye,” said Jock. “It’s no what I 
expected. I was ready to die for ma 
coontry. But this is no way at all.” 

“Why, then,” said the cheery doctor, 
“you must just get well.” 

“Nhm,” said Jock. “But if I wass 
to die, sir, would you send a worrd 
in writing to Duncan Macpherson, of 
oor toun? I hae nae other friends in 
particular.” 

The doctor noted the address, and 
scught the Captain in order to make 
his nightly report to that officer. The 
Captain was in his cabin on the fore- 
bridge, engaged in censoring letters in 
readiness for the homeward mail. 

“Well, doctor,” said the Captain, 
“what do you make of it? According 
tu the letters going home, this is a 
gilt-edged yachting cruise—no sick- 
ness, food excelient, ship luxurious, 
beautiful weather, just a little breeze 
occasionally to liven us up.” 

“I don’t quite understand you, sir,” 
said the doctor, a newly qualified 
youth, who had taken a header into 
the Navy for war service and who was 
feeling extremely unwell. He held to 
the edge of the table with both hands, 
while the ship fell away beneath his 
feet until he lay back upon the bulk- 
head, and then, after a terrifying mo- 
ment of indecision, lurched upwards 
again, nearly throwing him upon the 
Captain, who sat on the mattressed 
locker as easy as if he was in a draw- 
ing-room. The Captain’s immobile 
visage was of that ingrained wood- 
color which is burned ip by tropic 
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suns, and his salient cheek-bones gave 
to the contour of his face a re- 
semblance to the bows of a ship. The 
young surgeon wondered how many 
years of storm and conflict would suf- 
fice to earn him the Captain’s immiti- 
gable composure. 

“Sit down, doctor,” said the Cap- 
tain. “You'll understand presently 
what a good lot of people we have in 
this ship. Mostly mercantile marine 
—don’t forget it. . . . Well, how’s 
the sick-bay?” 

“Able Seaman Lindsay dying, sir. 
Can’t last three hours.” 

“Tell the carpenter to make his cof- 
fin to-night, will you?” returned the 
Captain. “We’ll bury him to-morrow 
morning, after divisions. That is, if 
you are certain he can’t live.” 

“Not a chance of it. He’s worried,” 
said the doctor, “because he thinks he 
isn’t dying for his country. I thought, 
with your permission, if I wrote a !et- 
ter to his friend, something to that 
effect, it might——” 

“Certainly,” said the Captain. 
“Please. Better do it now. The mail 
may be sighted at any moment.” 

In the noise of the gale, the sound 
of sawing and hammering was fortu- 
nately inaudible in the sick-bay; for 
hext morning the doctor, not without 
some professional embarrassment, re 
ported to the Captain that Able Sea- 
man Lindsay was decidedly better. 

“You must bear in mind you are 
treating a Scot,” said the Captain. 
“They take a deal of killing. Please 
countermand the coffin at once. Thank 
you.” 

But in the meantime, the mail had 
come and gone; a circumstance which 
the doctor forgot to mention to his 
patient. A fortnight later, Jock Lind- 
say, convalescent and able to totter 
about the deck, received a copy of the 
“pepper of oor toun,” for which he 
had paid a year’s subscription in ad- 


vance. His solemn face darkened to 
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vlackness as he read it. He sought 
the doctor, paper in hand. 

“Doctor,” said Jock, “you had better 
have let me die, for I am no better 
than a dead man as it is. Will you 
please to read this bit heerr.” 

The doctor glanced at the headlines 
and was startled. Beneath them was 
printed his letter recounting the last 
words of Able Seaman Lindsay; who, 
according to the doctor, had perished 
for his country’s sake as certainly as 
if he had fallen in action. 

“Mrs. Macpherson, the wife of Dun- 
can, she will have sent it to the pep- 
per,” continued Jock. “Duncan he will 
be at sea, but Mrs. Macpherson had 
her orrders. I will not be able to show 
ma face in oor toun again,” he said. 

“I say,” said the doctor, “I’m 
awfully sorry. I meant it for the 
best.” 

“Aye,” said Jock, “you meant weel, 
sir. But what am I to do, that am 
no better than a deid man walking 
aboot?” 

“Pray that we meet the enemy,” 
suggested the doctor. 

“I do thgt,” said Jock solemnly, 
“every nicht.” 

He stowed the newspaper in his 
ditty-box, the small chest of plain 
wood in which the naval seaman keeps 
his treasures of sentiment, and con- 
tinued his vigil. Day after day the 
ship rolled and tumbled upon the gray 
and vacant sea, only marked at rare 
intervals by a merchant ship which 
was stopped by the auxiliary cruiser, 
visited, and ordered into a British 
port; and day after day Jock con- 
tinued to recover his strength, until, 
one morning, when he was on watch, 
he beheld close alongside a glistening, 
rounded body, set with horns, rolling 
in the curve of a wave. Ere he could 
give the alarm, there was a stunning 
explosion; a fountain of water leaped 
to the mast-head and the ship heeled 
over. . . . After a brief interval of 
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paralyzing sensations ending in an icy 
plunge, Jock found himseif swimming 
towards a plank. To the plank was 
clinging a townie of his own, who 
hailed him. 

“It'll no bear the twa of us,” said 
Jock, as the wood sank beneath his 
weight. 

“Stay you heerr, and I’ll swum for 
it,” said his messmate. 

“Ye bluidy fule, stop where ye are, 
for I’m deid already,” said Jock, and 
slipped away. 


IIL. 

Upon the same day, a thousand 
miles of sea between, Leading Seaman 
Duncan Macpherson knelt on the reel- 
ing deck of a destroyer beside his ma- 
chine gun. Both were looking upwards 
at the dark, bird-like, soaring shape 
of an aeroplane. A small object fell 
from it, striking the sea within 
twenty yards of the destroyer and 
throwing up a column of water. The 
destroyer, moving at the rate of a 
mile in two minutes, heeled over as 
she turned. A rattle of rifle-fire broke 
out fore and aft. Something whistled 
with a hot breath past Duncan’s cheek, 
and a smoking steel arrow stuck in 
the deck beside him. 

“You have a fine chance of dying 
for your country, Mac,” observed the 
Gunner placidly. 

“I’m thinking it will be better to 
live for it,” said Duncan, “till I can 
get ma sights on yon destroying 
angel.” 

Another bomb exploded in the sea, 
close to the rudder. Duncan’ was 
aware of a noise like hail falling, and 
of the men beside him sinking away 
and crying out, as the dark bird-form 
circled lower and grew momently 
larger. He fired, missed, and looked 
around. The rest of the gun’s crew 
were heaving and moaning on the 
deck, and there was blood about. Dun- 
can loaded and fired single-handed; 
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and from the bird-thing suddenly shot 
fragments, and it turned over and fell. 
Duncan watched it cutting a dark line 
down the placid sky. . - Then he 
turned to the men struck down in a 
mess of blood, and saw their eyes. 

“. . . Surrounded by ma comrades,” 
said Duncan, to himself, as he helped 
to carry them away. 

“Bows and arrows—that’s what the 
Navy’s come to,” said the Gunner, 
who had a steel bolt pass clean through 
his shoulder as he was stooping to the 
gun. “Did you hit him, Mac?’ he 
asked, and fainted. 


IV. 

Twenty-four hours later, Duncan 
landed in the dock-yard, which upon 
that Sunday evening was as quiet as 
a cathedral, and marched alone into 
the town. The narrow street, with 
its blinded shops on either side, was 
illumined with a steady blare of sun- 
set, so that the faces and the figures 


cf strolling passengers were extraordi- 
narily conspicuous, and the patches of 
color in the girls’ dresses burned like 


a flame. As he went by the gate of 
the barracks, Duncan passed the time 
of day with the armed sentry, and 
glanced at the tall, white flagstaff and 
the drooping flag hove vividly upon 
the blue. Some distance in front of 
him marched a bluejacket, and some- 
thing in the poise of his head re- 
minded Duncan of his dead comrade, 
Jock Lindsay. Now the figure was 
lost in the crowd loitering along the 
dusty pavement and thickening to- 
wards the main street of the town, 
and again it emerged; and Duncan 
walked steadily forward, his mind 
dwelling upon Jock Lindsay and his 
epitaph, until, losing sight of the 
figure in front of him, he turned me- 
chanically into his accustomed public- 
house. 

A ray of sun struck through a win- 
dow, shining in a broad beam, in 
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which tobacco smoke drifted lazily, 
and which eclipsed the rest of the 
room in shadow. Duncan, as he 
breathed again the warm odor of beer 
and sawdust and felt about him the 
comfortable, easy fellowship of the 
tuvern, was suddenly aware that he 
had come home. He dropped his el- 
bows upon the counter in his old 
corner and blinked at the broad 
shaft of sunlight. Beside him, seated 
against the wall, were three or four 
khaki soldiers; the skirts of a girl 
brushed his heel; and a murmur of 
talk and laughter sounded from the 
shadow. The trim young lady in 
black standing behind the counter 
surveyed Duncan patiently and in- 
curiously. 

Then he turned with a start, and 
the skin upon his red-grained cheek- 
bones went white; for a voice close 
beside him said: 

“Will ye no drink with a deid man, 
Duncan?” 

“Haigh!” said Duncan, staring into 
the face of his comrade. “Is it you, 
man?” 

“Nhm,” said Jock. 
mistake.” 

“Aye,” said Duncan. “You have not 
died for your coontry.” His strong 
white teeth shone as his hard face 
wrinkled in a smile. 

“Nay,” returned Jock obstinately, 
“indeed I have. Twice, indeed. The 
first time, the young fule of a doctor 
certified me dead, and the second 
time, I wass drooned. A _ trawler 
fished me oot of the watter wi’ a boat- 
hook. ‘If ye knew what ye were do- 
ing, ye would not be sae gleg with the 
warrk,’ I telled the fisherman. It 
wass nae fault of mine, Duncan. For- 
bye I have had eneuch of dying,” he 
added. 

“Aye,” said Duncan solemnly. “The 
same thocht cam to me, when the de- 
stroying angel was raining fiery darts 
upon me. It wass like a voice speak- 


“There wass a 
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ing to me. ‘Whether you live or die 
it is a very little thing, and indeed it 
is no business of yours, Duncan Mac- 
pherson’—those wass the worrds. And 
then I laid my gun upon the aero- 
plane, and he fell doun, and the sea 
swallowed him up. Aye, probably that 
flying man wass thinking the same as 
me.” 

“It is very true,” said Jock, after a 
meditative pause. “But I cannot go 
back to oor toun, whatever,” he added 
wistfully. 

“Man,” replied Duncan, “let that 
flea stick in the wall. The lads of oor 
toun that will come back after the 
fechting is over will understand like 
you and me, without worrds. And the 
rest is juist a pack of civilians.” 

The British Review. 
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“The lads of oor toun will have read 
the pepper and will be laffing at me,” 
urged Jock. 

“Hae ye no sense of humor?” re- 
torted Duncan. “Cannot ye perceive 
that ye have two times given the go-by 
to the destroying angel himself? Not 
every man can cock his bonnet that 
gait.” 

“I had not thocht of that,” 
Jock cautiously. 

“Ye are naiturally modest, like all 
Scots,” said Duncan. 

“The Scots lead the worrld, what- 
ever,” returned Jock, as setting his 
foot at last on solid rock. 

They held up their glasses one to 
the other and drank to Scotland in a 
solemn silence. 


said 


L. Cope Cornford. 





SIR EDWARD GREY. 


During a large part of the last cen- 
tury the foreign policy of this country 
was shaped by two Foreign Secre- 
taries, Lord Palmerston and Lord Sal- 
isbury. Palmerston, once so famous at 
home and so dreaded abroad, is to this 
generation little more than a name. If 
he is remembered at all, it is as fhe 
chief author of the Crimean War, the 
causes of which—if, indeed, it had any 
except the determination of two ex- 
ceptionally strong-willed men—have 
long been forgotten. But his policy 
was destined to revive after an inter- 
val of a quarter of a century when 
Lord Salisbury became Foreign Secre- 
tary. In this part of his career he 
was, it is true, little more than the 
mouthpiece of his chief. But Lord 
Beaconsfield’s amazing life really 
closed when, in conjunction with Bis- 
marck, he replaced the Treaty of San 
Stefano by that of Berlin; and it was 
reserved for Lord Salisbury later in 
his long tenure of office to sound the 


first note of the coming change in our 
foreign policy by the courageous con- 
fession that in her consistent support 
of the Ottoman Empire England had 
“put her money on the wrong horse.” 
Yet, in the end, Russia, which filled 
so large a place in the policy of these 
three statesmen, was destined to be 
equally prominent in the policy of Sir 
Edward Grey. He became Foreign 
Secretary in 1906, and in 1907 he 
signed that Convention with Russia 
which is bearing such invaluable fruit 
ir the present war. 

This achievement, remarkable enough 
in itself, seemed all the more striking 
because to the great majority of his 
countrymen Sir Edward Grey was then 
known only by a few speeches deliv- 
ered at long intervals and dealing 
solely with the work of his office. If 
he had consulted his own wishes he 
would be unknown still. Of Parlia- 
mentary ambition, in the sense which 
the phrase has come to bear, he has 
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not a trace. His contributions to de- 
bate have the single object of telling 
the country something which it is of 
real importance for it to know. His 
personal tastes lie outside politics. He 
has been an ardent angler from his 
schooldays, and it was once said of 
him by one who had watched his rare 
utterances in the House of Commons, 
“Sir Edward Grey does not start on 
long fishing excursions for nothing.” 
Angling is a sport that gives large op- 
portunities for thought, and though 
Sir Edward has not said very much 
about politics, his silence is not the 
result of indifference to public affairs. 
His genuine interest in them is shown 
by the labor he has spent upon his 
own special work, and this special 
work has given him the kind of oppor- 
tunity on which he may be supposed 
to set most value. In domestic poli- 
tics he is a convinced Radical, but a 
man of his temperament is not likely 
to take much interest in the rough- 
and-tumble contests which are an in- 
evitable incident of a Parliamentary 
career. In his case it was a particu- 
lar combination of character and posi- 
tion that carried with it a real obliga- 
tion not to leave politics alone. It was 
to them, as Sir Edward Grey early 
saw, that his duty pointed, and as 
soon as this became plain he was not 
likely to neglect the summons. Hap- 
pily there is one department of politics 
which concerns larger interests than 
often present themselves in the House 
of Commons. The management of our 
relations with foreign countries needs 
special knowledge and expert handling. 
A hasty word or an irritated note may 
upset all the results of a long negotia- 
tion. But these are gifts which do 
not come to Members of Parliament 
by the mere fact of their election. 
They are the product of natural taste, 
of careful study, and of congenial cir- 
cumstances, and this is just the comb!- 
nation which has enabled Sir Edward 
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Grey to render such eminent service 
to Great Britain and to Europe. 
Diplomacy, if it is to do its work 
properly, demands secrecy, and secrecy 
is just what a democratic society is 
least disposed to value. It is only oc- 
casionally that the electorate as a 
whole troubles itself about foreign 
policy, but at times it has a sudden 
impulse to ask questions which cannot 
be answered without doing mischief. 
Thus before the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war the Government were fre- 
quently asked whether we had defi- 
nitely pledged ourselves to assist 
France in the event of her being at- 
tacked by Germany. As a matter of 
fact, no such undertaking had been 
given, for the very good reason that 
none was wanted. Our understanding 
with France rested on a surer founda- 
tion, the foundation of common inter- 
ests. If Germany invaded her, it 
would be only by way of preliminary 
to an attack upon England. Still, 
questions of this kind had a great 
power of doing harm. If the exact 
nature of our understanding with 
France had been explained in Parlia- 
ment, the French Press and the French 
Chambers might have taken fright at 
the apparent absence of any binding 
tie between the two countries; and it 
might not have been possible to re- 
move this alarm without using an 
amount of frankness which would 
probably have precipitated the very 
war which the Anglo-French under- 
standing was meant to avert. As it 
was, all went well. The Prime Minis- 
ter said as little as possible, the For- 
eign Secretary said nothing, and the 
House was satisfied. But it was sat- 
isfied because it trusted Sir Edward 
Grey. It was no new thing for him 
not to be in the House or to remain 
silent when he was there. The section 
of the Radical Party from which the 
questions came knew that on home 
politics he was thoroughly with them, 
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and this, together with his reputation 
for caution and honesty, was enough to 
content them. 

There is no doubt another aspect of 
Sir Edward Grey’s gift of silence which 
may be thought less admirable. It is 
that referred to the other day by Lord 
Cromer: “The only semblance of a re- 
proach which can reasonably be levelled 
against recent British diplomacy is 
that, though improbable, it is just con- 
ceivable that the present war might 
have been avoided if the intention of 
the British Government to resist Ger- 
man aggression had been more clearly 
and firmly stated at an earlier stage of 
the negotiations.” But an intention of 
this grave kind cannot be stated to any 
useful purpose by the Foreign Secre- 
tary speaking for himself alone. In 
such a critical time as the closing week 
of last July what the country wanted to 
learn, and what foreign Powers were 
anxious to learn, was the intention of 
the British Government; and this, as 
we afterwards knew, was the very 
point which remained uncertain down 
to the afternoon of August 3rd. We 
may guess what Sir Edward Grey 
thought that the Cabinet ought to do, 
but in the Cabinet the ultimate de- 
cision rests with the majority, and it 
may well be that almost to the day on 
which war was declared a majority of 
the Ministers would have thought the 
statement Lord Cromer speaks of a 
distinct provocation to Germany. In 
that case such an announcement from 
Sir Edward must have had one of two 
consequences, and either of them 
might have been disastrous. If he had 
stood alone in the determination to 
make the intention of the Government 
piain, he must have resigned his office. 
If he had carried the Prime Minister 
with him, Ministerial secessions might 
have been numerous enough to break 
up the Cabinet. The former result 
would have paralyzed British policy 
for the moment; the latter would 
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have left us to confront a Europe in 
arms with the whole machinery of 
Government at a standstill. From 
these tremendous possibilities England 
was saved by the coolness and the 
patience of Sir Edward Grey. His in- 
terview with the German Ambassador 
on July 29th was eminently character- 
istic. At the nioment, he told him, “we 
had no thought of interfering,” but “if 
the issue did become such that we 
thought British interests required us 
to intervene, we must intervene at 
once, and the decision would have to 
be very rapid.” He spoke in the same 
sense to the French Ambassador two 
days later, and it was by maintaining 
this tone to the very last moment, that 
he was able to take with him into the 
war a Cabinet, a Parliament, and a 
nation which were virtually of one 
mind. Palmerston would almost cer- 
tainly have given the assurance that 
France asked for and risked the conse- 
quences. Salisbury might conceivably 
have done so. But Sir Edward Grey 
was less impulsive, and he preferred to 
run no risk that could possibly be 
avoided. In the end he had the reward 
of his patience. What would have 
happened if Germany had left Belgium 
alone and made a direct attack on 
France it may be difficult to say. But 
we shall probably not be far wrong 
if we credit Sir Edward Grey with a 
more accurate acquaintance with Ger- 
man designs than was common in Eng- 
land at that time. He must have 
known, indeed, how ill-prepared this 
country was to enter upon a great war. 
But he knew other things as well. He 
knew how hard it is to make the 
average Englishman believe that any 
nation can be so foolish as to go to 
war, and he knew that the wisest 
course was to give Germany every op- 
portunity to disclose her real inten- 
ticns. If she took the course to which 
her whole attitude since the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke clearly pointed, 
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the necessity for war would certainly 
present itself. If she drew back at 
the last moment, there would be a 
further interval of peace which might 
be turned to good account in the way 
of preparation. Speculations of this 
kind are of course the merest guess- 
The Spectator. 
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work. But they may serve to justify 
our reading of the mingled caution 
and decision which distinguish the 
Minister into whose hands the conduct 
of British foreign policy has happily 
fallen at this supreme crisis of our 
national life. 





THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


At last that has happened which 
should have happened at the outset of 
the war: we have a Government 
which represents the diverse talents 
and opinions of the nation. The re- 
sponsibility is no longer to be laid 
upon a single faction to fight the bat- 
tle of the Empire. The change is salu- 
tary and unexpected. A disagreement, 
the last of many, between Lord Fisher 
and Mr. Churchill seems to have 
opened the Prime Minister’s eyes to 
the lack of discipline in his Cabinet. 
Whatever was the efficient cause, the 
result has been accepted with a quiet 
confidence by the country. Ever since 
the war began the situation has been 
hazardous and obscure. A truce of 
parties was proclaimed, and swiftly 
broken by the Minister who had pro- 
claimed it. And as the weeks passed, 
the truce was translated into an im- 
munity from criticism. The Cabinet, 
we were told, was as brittle as glass 
and as sensitive. The Ministers pro- 
claimed loudly through their repre- 
sentatives in the press that nobody 
might touch them. Democrats though 
they were, they bade the common herd 
to keep at a respectful distance. Their 
judgment and their courage were said 
to transcend the common knowledge of 
men. In brief, they stood upon the 
topmost pinnacle of tyranny, and made 
no less a demand upon their country- 
men than that they should fall upon 
their knees before them, and shout 


with a single voice: O last repository 
of wisdom, live for ever! 

Now this spirit of silent adulation 
was good neither for the Ministers nor 
for the country. It encouraged in 
these, upon whose activity the fate of 
the British Empire rested, a com- 
placent sloth, a satisfied vanity, which 
are not the best qualities for the con- 
duct of a great war. And in the days 
before reconstruction the Radical jour- 
nals, proud in the domination of their 
party, demanded that a strict censor- 
ship of opinion should be added to the 
censorship of news. Had they had 
their way we should have delivered 
the nation bound and gagged over to 
the clique which happened to hold 
office when war was declared, and we 
should have risked upon the untried 
ability of half a dozen politicians, 
elected in times of peace for the pur- 
poses of peace, the safety of the Em- 
pire. Now at last our anxiety is re- 
lieved. We have good reason to hope 
that in the stern struggle that lies 
ahead of us we Shall have the best 
talents that the country affords, united 
for the sole purpose of achieving a 
victory over the arms and ambitions of 
Germany. 

In the first place, we have a guar- 
antee that no thought of party ad- 
vantage will disturb the councils of 
the coalition. When Tories and Radi- 
cals exert equal authority, we may be 
sure that neither party will be di- 
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verted from envisaging the end in 
view. There is nothing to gain either 
for the one or for the other. Even 
were they not dominated by a common 
patriotism, they would yet be per- 
suaded to serve their country. And 
the mere fact that Mr. Asquith, dis- 
missing some of those who worked 
with him in the glorious days of dis- 
ruption, has called to his aid the best 
of the Opposition, proves that at last 
he has grasped the magnitude of the 
task which lies before him. And since 
we may take it that all classes are 
now represented in the Cabinet, the 
only criticism which will be necessary 
is the criticism which is designed to 
keep the members of the Cabinet at 
the high level of their duty. Above 
all, we have every reason to believe 
that henceforth civilians will not in- 
terfere in the conduct of military op- 
erations, and that our Ministers will 
leave the soldiers and sailors, to 
whom is confided the high command, 
free to act as they think right. We 
have given our whole-hearted confi- 
dence to Lord Kitchener and to those 
who work with him, and that confi- 
dence will be neither withheld nor les- 
sened. We know that the great fleet 
is sure in the hands of Admiral Jelli- 
coe and his colleagues. And being 
assured that their security from inter- 
ference is absolute, we may take com- 
fort in the thought that no disaster 
shall overtake the country that mili- 
tary skill and courage can avert. 

The fact is that in the crisis of a 
great war there is no room for politics. 
Our statesmen have always recog- 
nized that truth in the past. They 
have readily accepted the principle of 
coalition at the hour of dan- 
ger. William Pitt, when he con- 
fronted the might of revolutionary 
France, strengthened his position by 
inviting the help of the Whigs, and 
the Whigs willingly gave him that 
help, in spite of the obstructive tac- 
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tics of Charlies James Fox. The re 
sponsibility rests upon all parties in 
the State, it should be shared by them 
all. At least we have a guarantee 
that the necessary operations of the 
war shall not be disturbed by the bias 
of politics, and that the talents of 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Curzon, for in- 
stance, shall not be wasted by a 
scruple of party. 

But now that we have united in a 
common Government the best men 
that the House of Commons contains, 
there remains one other necessary 
purpose to be achieved. We must 
mobilize the whole country, until it 
acknowledges but one object — the 
speedy termination of the war. Those 
who stay at home must be enrolled as 
soldiers and subjected to the same 
discipline which they obey who fight 
the battle of England abroad. There 
is one method and one method only by 
which we can ensure an adequate sup- 
ply of shells and explosives, and that 
method is compulsory service. The 
men in the workshops must learn to 
forget the rules of their unions; they 
must rise above the mere greed of 
high wages. They must consider that 
they too fight under Bngland’s flag, 
and they must do as they are told 
without dispute and without question. 
They must wear the uniform, and 
they must take the military oath, and 
if they refuse to obey their superior 
officer, they must be punished as 
deserters are punished in the field. 

In other words, it will be the first 
duty of our new Government to adopt 
a form of conscription. The men in 
the trenches are behaving with a gal- 
lantry and a self-sacrifice which find 
not their parallel in the history of 
warfare. It is monstrous that they 
should suffer from the lack of high 
explosives, and that this lack should 
be due to the idleness of the shirkers 
who stay at home. The soldier who 
fights and dies for us in Flanders is 
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paid a shilling a day for his pains. 
His brother in the workshop, without 
risk of danger, is doing his best to 
make money out of the war. He has 
not hesitated to strike, when he should 
have known that every hour of his 
idleness meant the death of his com- 
rades, who are defending his home 
and his life on the field of battle. The 
soldier who fails to do his duty is 
justly shot. The workman, who too 
should be counted a soldier, does what 
he will, and hitherto has escaped the 
penalty of his misdeeds. And justice 
will not be done until all those who 
of a suitable age are compelled to 
serve the country, and are punished 
as traitors if they disobey the com- 
mand of their appointed officers. 
That any objection would be raised 
in the country to the principle of con- 
scription we do not believe. If Eng- 
lishmen are told what is the duty ex- 
pected of them they will not shrink 
from obedience. It is not wholly their 
fault that they have not. realized how 
heavy is the burden of the war. They 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


have seen neither burnt villages nor 
devastated fields. They have not al- 
ways been given the wise lead they 
have a right to demand. But whether 
the country raises an objection or not 
matters very little. The clear neces- 
sity of the case is too strong for hesi- 
tation. The soldiers fighting in 
Flanders are giving cheerfully what- 
ever they have to give—even life it- 
self, and they cannot but cherish an 
uneasy sense that the men in the 
workshops are not rising to the height 
of the danger. The duty, then, of our 
strong and trusted coalition is plain. 
Now that it has collected into a single 
Government the best of all parties, it 
must mobilize all the able-bodied men 
in the country, and compel them, un- 
der the laws of military discipline, to 
fight the enemy either in the field or 
in the factory. Thus only shall we 
take full advantage of our strength; 
thus only shall we defeat the most 
desperate and least scrupulous enemy 
that ever was arrayed in arms 
against us. 





GERMANY AND GERMAN-AMERICA. 


Maximilian Harden’s lament over 
the failure or refusal of the rest of 
the world to think in these days as 
Germany is thinking may be applied 
with especial force to the United 
States, for there, as everybody knows, 
the German propagandists have spent 
themselves most lavishly, and thither 
they looked for the most important re- 
sults. If they have been disappointed, 
as undoubtedly they have, the reasons 
are not at all obscure, although to most 
English people not much is known of 
the character and scope of the German 
campaign in America. In view of 
Count Bernstorff’s latest move, and its 
immediate failure, a few of the more 
salient facts may be brought together. 


The accepted European view is that 
an ambassador should not be a Press 
agent, but good European views do not 
prevail in Germany. Count Bern- 
storff has shown that the two charac- 
ters may be disastrously combined. 
He has, indeed, been the chief offender 
in America, for it should be said, to 
the credit of his principal colleague, 
that Dr. Bernhard Dernburg is not 
only a more active and resourceful 
controversialist, but has made de- 
cidedly fewer blunders than the am- 
bassador. Dr. Dernburg, by the by, 
expressly disclaims official authority. 
His titular position is nothing more 
than director of the Red Cross organi- 
zation in the United States, and when 
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he submits an outline of the terms 
upon which Germany might be pre 
pared to make peace he is careful to* 
say that, while he is sure the best 
German opinion is with him, he is 
speaking “as a private person, and 
cannot voice in any way official senti- 
ment.” That is an obvious measure of 
precaution, but no one imagines that 
Dr. Dernburg’s contentions and sug- 
gestions are put forth without refer- 
ence to Berlin. 

His enterprises are extremely elab- 
orate and extensive, and they are not 
restricted to the newspapers. The Ger- 
man population in several of the great 
American cities is numerous and 
wealthy enough to support, in normal 
times, an influential vernacular Press, 
which has been considerably aug- 
mented since the outbreak of war. 
New York to-day is provided with 
three or four German dailies. Chicago 
is similarly served, and to these must 
be added a large number of weeklies, 
in English and German. We may take 
it for granted that the papers printed 
in German fulfil their purpose more or 
less adequately. They are, at any 
rate, adapted to the German mind, 
while, speaking generally, those which 
are intended to appeal to the non- 
German-American public reveal the 
now familiar remoteness of the Teu- 
tonic controversialist from ordinary 
human nature. Mr. Hermann Ridder, 
editor of the Staats Zeitung (New 
York), for example, seems a better 
hand at his job than Mr. Paul Viereck, 
the young Socialist poet who edits the 
Fatherland. This little paper, which 
is sold everywhere for five cents, 
makes a weekly assault upon the 
American public. It is not succeeding, 
and you need not do more than glance 
through a single number in order to 
understand why. Mr. Viereck is not 
less impotent than the more heavily 
armed champions of Germany, and his 
paper may be counted an asset to the 


Allies. A nation standing for thorough- 
ness above everything is not helped by 
sloppiness of statement and argument, 
especially when these are coupled with 
a childish temper. Other individual 
controversialists, happily for us, lay 
themselves open to not dissimilar 
criticism. Professor Miinsterberg, now 
for some reason silenced, was well 
worth encouraging. His long experi- 
ence of America and his studies of the 
psychology of American business have 
evidently not done much for his own 
education. Professor Miinsterberg, how- 
ever, is usually readable, which is more 
than one can say for Dr. von Mach, 
who, like Mr. Viereck, is equally ready 
for newspaper writing and platform 
debating. Nothing, you would say, 
could avail to stop Dr. von Mach; and 
he is so feeble and verbose a disputant 
that American supporters of the Allies 
cordially express the wish that he may 
continue taking up space in the excel- 
lent Boston newspaper which has been 
allowing him a run for a few months 
past. 

The foregoing are the more obvious 
means employed by the German au- 
thorities for influencing American 
opinion. They are not, however, the 
most effective or the most dangerous. 
There is far more political significance 
attaching to such agencies as the 
German-American Neutrality League, 
which was formed with a great flour- 
ish at the beginning of the year, 
although it does not appear so far to 
have fulfilled the hopes of its projec- 
tors. Neutrality was in the name and 
the .eonstitution, but no one doubted 
that the purpose of the League was to 
embarrass the Government by proving 
the power of the organized German 
vote. But here again we have an il- 
lustration of German incapacity to 
read the mind of another people. It 
would be true to say that the Ameri- 
can public gave comparatively little 
heed to the German system of propa- 
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ganda until it became evident that 
those who were directing it had re- 
solved to make use of the organization 
as a definitely German influence in 
State and municipal elections. For 
many years, it need hardly be said, 
there has been a tendency in this di- 
rection. In States like Illinois and 
Wisconsin, or cities like Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the political vote must of 
necessity be complicated by the racial 
issue. That is understood. But it be- 
comes another matter when candidates 
are run as Germans, and votes are 
sought for them on the ground that 
their election would count towards the 
salvation of the Fatherland. This 
happened the other day in Chicago, 
where the Democratic candidate for 
the mayoralty, a German named 
Schweitzer, ruined his party’s cause 
by allowing his backers to placard the 
city with appeals to German patriot- 
ism on his behalf. Public indignation 
was aroused; the loyal American 
voters rolled up, and the result was 
the transformation of a large Demo- 
cratic majority into the biggest Repub- 
lican majority ever known in Chicago. 
The plain moral of this event is that 
masses of Americans will be ready to 
sink their party differences the moment 
they are confronted by an organized at- 
tempt to run local elections upon inter- 
national issues. 

Now to English readers the main 
question is this: How far has the Ger- 
man propaganda been successful in 
changing the overwhelming sympathy 
of the American public with the 
Allies? Has the immense outpouring 
of money, through the Press and other 
agencies, and the incessant activity of 
Dr. Dernburg and his associates, done 
anything appreciable in the way of 
creating a body of pro-German feeling 
outside the large population which is 
of German stock? The answer, I am 
convinced, is that it has not. For one 
thing, the average intelligent Amert- 
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can cannot be induced to change his 
mind about Belgium. He may, and in 
many cases does, think that England 
has made too much moral fuss about — 
the technical violation of Belgian neu- 
trality. But the fact he cannot get 
over is the treatment of Belgium and 
its people by the invading army. Bel- 
gium, he says, was small and helpless, 
and it has been wiped out. This makes 
him scornful when Dr. Dernburg 
argues that England’s policy in pre- 
venting German reservists in America 
from joining the German forces is a 
more flagitious breach of international 
law than anything of which Germany 
has been guilty on land or sea. And, 
on the other hand, the realization that 
the great population of German-Amer- 
icans have tended to show themselves 
as German patriots first, and citizens 
of the Republic afterwards, has in- 
volved a severe shock to the old as- 
surance that America is, for the 
Teutonic elements at any rate, the 
great crucible of humanity, the real 
melting-pot. 

Nevertheless, it would be foolish to 
leave the impression that Germany’s ef- 
forts to impress and transform Ameri- 
can opinion have been of little or no 
avail. The important fact is here—that, 
while they have accomplished next to 
nothing among the great mass of the 
people, which is—racially, politically, or 
socially—against Germany in the pres- 
ent struggle, they have produced a 
great effect upon the German-American 
community, not less than fifteen mil- 
lions in number. It could, no doubt, 
be demonstrated that German-America 
is not solidly patriotic. Every enquir- 
ing traveller in the United States 
comes across dissentient individuals of 
German birth or parentage. But, 
broadly speaking, German-America is a 
unit, and the unity has been brought 
about very largely by means of the of- 
ficial German campaign. Left to them- 
selves, we may assume, large bodies of 
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German-Americans would have been 
swept into the main current of American 
opinion and feeling. The American at- 
mosphere is a powerful solvent, and 
life under transatlantic institutions 
does not encourage affection for sys- 
tems of government and society such 
as those of the German Empire. The 
point is that German-America has not 
been left to itself. It has been sys- 
tematically schooled and cudgelled. It 
has been effectively consolidated 
tbrough the propaganda which has so 
conspicuously failed with the rest of 
the population. To-day the community 
is far more united, far more closely 
organized, than it was before the war. 
The New Statesman. 
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German-America, an influential Ger- 
man newspaper declared a few months 
ago, did not enjoy much of a reputa- 
tion before the war; but it is now 
highly esteemed, for the reason that 
it represents a powerful political force 
which may count for a great deal when 
the settlement approaches. We must 
recognize, as America unquestionably 
does, that, despite the blundering— 
fairly certain to be continued — of 
Count Bernstorff and Dr. Dernburg, 
the power of German-America may yet 
prove to be, not only an obstacle to 
the Allies, but a serious embarrassment 
to the Government at Washington. 
S. K. R. 





ITALY OUR ALLY. 


Germany’s policy of frightfulness 
has given a very special significance 
to the decision of any Power to take 
part in a war that has discovered 


such amazing forms of suffering and 
terror. The Bryce Report mobilizes 
men, but it arrests Governments. A 
man’s instinct takes him to the near- 
est recruiting office, for he counts 
every moment wasted that is not 
spent on preserving the world from 
the tyranny of such licence. But Gov- 
ernments dispose of the lives of others, 
and a Government that goes to war 
to-day to help Europe in her hour of 
danger and torture knows that it is 
asking of its armies and its people at 
home much more than any Government 
asked of any nation, or than any na- 
tion imposed on itself in that other 
day of reckoning when Napoleon had 
drawn on himself the wrath of Eu- 
rope: It had not occurred to the im- 
agination of the Emperor who 
thought of himself as Charlemagne 
that one day a War Lord would arise 
who would think of himself as Attila. 
All the more therefore do Britons ad- 


mire the courage and resolution that 
have inspired the decision of the 
Italian Government, and the more 
ardently do they pray that her brave 
and generous people, her rich and 
kindly plains, and all the unrivalled 
treasures of her cities and her 
churches may escape the destroying 
hand of this ruthless enemy. 

To France, as to ourselves, the co- 
operation of Italy means much more 
than a strategical or a military advan- 
tage. It means that Italy is taking 
her rightful place in the grouping of 
Europe, and that a nation, whose in- 
stincts and whose history proclaim her 
democratic character, will in future 
share in the defence of democratic 
ideas and democratic institutions. No- 
body thinks that any nation would put 
its life into this cauldron for any 
cause that touched merely some local 
or sectional interest. The guiding and 
moving force in this great national 
act is a sense of what Burope will 
be if Germany wins. Bismarck proph- 
esied that democracy would be played 
out within fifty years, and his succes- 
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sors believed that Germany could do 
to Europe what Prussia, in Bismarck’s 
hands, did to Germany. The great 
witness to the contrary principle, as a 
means of giving unity and life to a 
people, has been the nation that owed 
its birth to minds that rejected the 
teaching of Bismarck and the whole 
system on which Germany organized 
her national power. Lord Morley has 
drawn the contrast in his “Notes on 
Politics and History” between Bis- 
marck, “a giant of the older well- 
known type, working through imposed 
authority and armed force,” and 
Cavour, “the man of Parliaments, con- 
stitutional Minister, murmuring on his 
death-bed against absolute power and 
state of siege.” 

It is this same conflict of ideas into 
which Italy has now stepped, a con- 
flict in the form of war on a theatre 
no less vast than Europe itself. We 
may talk of the minor questions that 
have entered into the rivalries of na- 
tions and Governments, questions on 


which every Government in turn has 
laid itself open to the reproach of sel- 
fishness, intrigue, slippery diplomacy, 
a narrow and sinister interpretation 
of national needs and national pur- 


poses. No man will approve every- 
thing that we have done, or that 
France has done, or that Italy has 
done in the world in the last ten, or 
the last twenty, years. But those 
critics who are still pursuing these 
diplomatic controversies are closing 
their eyes to the truth which has been 
brought home to Europe as a whole, 
that this war is not the result of some 
diplomatic mishap, that it results 
from the deliberate ambitions of a 
military State to dominate Europe, 
and that it represents the reaction of 
military feudalism against the modern 
spirit of democratic Europe. The mo- 
tive that has drawn Italy into 
war against,her former ally is the 
recognition of the consequences of 
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that domination to every free people. 

Bismarck’s diplomacy, taking advan- 
tage of mistakes of temper and judg- 
ment among French and Italian poli- 
ticians, contrived to tempt Italy into 
an artificial friendship. The alliance 
with Germany and Austria, so repug- 
nant to the traditions of Garibaldi, 
who fought for the French Republic 
in 1871, regarding the France that 
had deposed Napcleon as a free nation 
struggling against a Power represent- 
ing military and despotic principles, 
and to the traditions of Cavour, who 
in his last words boasted of what 
ten years of liberty would do for 
Italy, has never been an alliance of 
the heart. To-day, under a Sover- 
eign who, like Cavour himself, re- 
gards as obsolete that doctrine of the 
divine right of kings for which the 
two Emperors would order their sub- 
jects, as the Kaiser once declared, to 
shoot their fathers or their sons, Italy 
finds her true place in the ranks of 
the nations that are combating the 
claims of privilege; privilege of race, 
privilege of class. There is something 
pathetic and something curiously ap- 
propriate in the appeal of the aged 
Emperor Francis Joseph to the 
memory of Radetzky. It is sixty- 
seven years since the people of Milan 
expelled the Austrian General after 
five days of glorious street fighting 
amid the enchantments of °48. But 
Radetzky had his revenge in the Bat- 
tle of Novara, which ended with the 
abdication of the broken-hearted 
Charles Albert and the accession of 
Victor Emmanuel. The young king 
was in desperate straits, but he was 
firm in refusing all Radetzky’s pres- 
sure to withdraw the Constitution his 
father had granted to Piedmont. 
Italian popular art commemorates that 
refusal as one of the first acts in the 
winning of Italian freedom. Thus the 
name of Radetzky has memories for 
the democratic king as well as for the 
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autocratic Emperor, for the grandson 
of the first King of Italy as well as 
for the monarch who was then a mere 
boy clinging to his property in the 
soil of Italy, for the people of Italy as 
well as for that army in which Mr. 
Trevelyan, writing many years ago 
with some fatal instinct, found that 
ignorant contempt for the Italians in- 
digenous in the transalpine barbarian 
—a feeling old as Attila, old as Bren- 
nus. The name of Radetzky may 
well stand for the spirit of ascendancy 
of class and of race that the free peo- 
ples. of Italy, France, and Great 
Britain are resolved to resist to the 
death. For the people of these islands, 
it awakens memories of a long and 
heroic struggle in which our own na- 
The Nation. 
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tion is proud to recall a _ part 
not unimportant, and a part demand- 
ing from its statesmen courage and 
imagination, and faith in the forces of 
democracy. Those anxious days 
created the closest and most endear- 
ing ties, bringing into a noble com- 
radeship such names as Russell, 
Manin, Gladstone, Mazzini, Swinburne, 
Garibaldi, Browning, and Cavour. To- 
day the British people welcome this 
chivalrous nation—which made itself 
one without injustice or cruelty or 
wrong—into the closest friendship of 
all, the friendship of common sacri- 
fice and common danger in a common 
struggle to prove to the world once 
more that force is not the lord of 
men. 
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In “The World of H. G. Wells” 
(Mitchell Kennerley), Van Wyck 


Brooks presents a keen but sympa- 
thetic study of one of the most inter- 
esting of contemporary figures in lit- 


erature. It is an appraisal of Wells’s 
theories of life, and of his personality 
as expressed and disclosed in his 
writings, and a picture of the sort of 
world of which he dreams. It is not 
exactly an essay in biography nor an 
essay in criticism, but it partakes 
somewhat of the nature of both, and 
will assist the reader to a clearer un- 
derstanding of Wells both as a man, 
and as a literary and social force. 
Written with freshness, discrimination 
and enthusiasm, it is agreeable reading 
and well worth while. 


Ada Woodruff Anderson’s “The Rim 
of the Desert” exhibits not only an 
intimate knowledge of Alaska and the 
great North West, but shows a de- 
cided feeling for the spirit of that 
great unknown land. “The Rim of the 


Desert” is the story of an immortal 
friendship, a friendship born of com- 
mon principles and common experi- 
ences, of perils and hardships shared. 
Of the two friends, one, Hollis 
Tisdale, went to Alaska in the gov- 
ernment service; the other, Dave 
Weatherbee, sought Alaska as _ the 
place to win a fortune for the young 
wife left in the States. Even the love 
motive is subordinate to the friendship 
motive. One woman is loved by both 
men, but it is not until after Weather- 
bee’s death that Tisdale meets and 
loves Mrs. Weatherbee; and, although 
loving her as the one woman in the 
world, he metes out to her the punish- 
ment which he thinks justice to 
Weatherbee’s memory demands. The 
entire story has an insight and right 
feeling that helps the reader’s faith in 
human nature. Little, Brown & Co. 


Payne Erskine once more introduces 
to her readers a “mountain girl” in “A 
Girl of the Blue Ridge.” Among the 
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mountains of North Carolina’ Lury 
Bab grows up in an atmosphere of law- 
lessness and ignorance, preserving all 
the while her fascinating personality 
and beauty of character. She is un- 
fortunate in having for a father one 
of a gang of moonshiners, whose fol- 
lowers, after his death, impose upon 
the girl and keep her from her rights, 
but ske is more than fortunate in her 
benefactor and her lover. Daniel Mc- 
Ewen, the former, is a strange, roman- 
tic figure who lives all alone and is 
regarded by most of the mountain peo- 
ple with awe. He loved Lury Bab’s 
mother, and for the sake of his mem- 
ories befriends the girl even to the 
point of risking his life.» Dave Turpin 
is Lury’s lover, and he is as dashing, 
high-spirited and tender a hero as was 
ever imagined. There is a ring to this 
story that assures the reader that the 
author knows intimately the people 
about whom she is writing, that this 
is more than pleasant fiction,—a study 
of real life. Little, Brown & Co. 


The purpose of the “studies in 
faith, hope and despair” which make 
up Mr. Horace J. Bridges’ “Criticisms 
of Life’ (Houghton Mifflin Co.), is 
clearly defined by the author in his 
Introduction as an attempt to apply 
the principles of the Ethical Movement 
to religious and social issues. Mr. 
Bridges, who is the head of the Ethical 
Society of Chicago, acknowledges Mr. 
Stanton Coit as his “spiritual father” 
and is an ardent disciple of Professor 
Felix Adler. He has no doubt of the 
adequacy of the Ethical Movement as 
a substitute for religion, and elim- 
inates God from His universe, and the 
hope of immortality from the heart of 
man with perfect composure. The sub- 
jects of the studies through which he 
reaches these conclusions and to which 
he applies his principles are Francis 
Thompson, Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
Haeckel, Sir Oliver Lodge, Winston 
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Churchill, Ellen Key, Captain Scott, 
Maeterlinck and Ingersoll. This is an 
odd grouping of personalities but the 
author’s central purpose dominates all 
of the studies and gives them a cer- 
tain unity. 


War fiction may be of the type that 
simply attempts to satisfy the com- 
monly-felt craving for the melo- 
dramatic spilling of blood in the ab- 
stract, or it may possess the art of 
depicting war concretely. It may give 
so vivid an impression that it would 
seem that a peculiar horror hap 
pers to a particular individual whom 
we have really known and we are 
sickened and filled with loathing 
for all war. To this latter class 
belongs Will lLevington Comfort’s 
“Red Fleece,” the story of lust 
for the bloody fleece which is more 
uncontrolled than was ever that an- 
cient lust for the “golden fleece.” The 
hero, Peter Mowbray, by virtue of his 
position as war correspondent for an 
American newspaper, sees something of 
the inside workings of an army,—it 
happens to be the Russian army. 
Through love for a young Russian girl 
he learns something of the ideals and 
dreams of that class of Russians 
named revolutionists by the Russian 
government. These ideals and dreams 
as shown by Mr. Comfort are identical 
with those of the best type of men and 
women in all countries. “Cease to 
kill,” “Love and aid thy brothers to 
live!” The fact that Peter’s sweet- 
heart is a revolutionist produces cer- 
tain complications and difficulties, the 
meeting and overcoming of which form 
the plot of the story. “Red Fleece” is 
not merely a story so interestingly 
written that it holds the attention 
from beginning to end, but it is a book 
that will play its part in the spiritual 
and moral renaissance that must in- 
evitably follow the present war. 
George H. Doran Co. 











